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RISE OF MODERN SCEPTICISM. 


BY 8. G. BULFINCH, D. D. 


Tue Christian religion has been, for eighteen hundred years, 
regarded by its adherents as of supernatural origin, —a reve- 
lation from God, communicated by peculiar inspiration, and 
attested by miracles. Those who denied to it this character 
have seldom professed to be its followers or its friends. At 
present the case is different. Christianity as a supernatural 

_revelation is the object of attack, — frequent, bold, and ably 
conducted, — on the part of persons who claim the Christian 
name, and exercise the office of Christian ministers. 

About forty years ago, controversy in New England had 
scarcely even touched the authority of revelation. The com- 
munity at large entertained no doubt of the divine mission 
and the miraculous credentials of Jesus Christ, however they 
might be divided respecting his rank in the universe, or the 
influence of his death. The theological student might in- 
deed meet such doubt; it came before him in the regular 
course of his studies; he looked over, with little interest, a 
few of the old English Deists, and with more attention ex- 
amined the arguments of Hume; but the standard replies 
removed his fears lest the foundations of his faith should be 
unsound ; and so the subject was dismissed, and the mind 
turned willingly to themes that were occupying public atten- 
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tion. Very different is the state of opinion and feeling now. 
The topics that were then chiefly discussed excite but little 
interest ; not because they are unimportant in themselves, but 
because the arguments on both sides have been so often and 
so fully presented. The doubts of the present day relate to 
the authority of Christianity itself. 

To many, however, these doubts appear of small impor- 
tance. Religion, they say, has its true place in the heart, not 
in the understanding. Those among us who deny the espe- 
cial divine mission of Jesus Christ yet own him to be the 
best of teachers, and ascribe to him an inspiration, superior 
in degree, though similar in kind, to that which has been 
shared by all great minds, by Moses and Socrates, by Homer 
and Shakspeare. ‘Truth cannot be more true because it 
comes from the lips of Jesus; and if we receive the truth 
with love and obedience, it will matter little whether we ad- 
mit all the claims that are made for him who brings it. By 
such arguments as these, many who reverence the Saviour 
are deluded into thinking that there is really no important 
difference between belief in him and rejection of his claims. 
They do not consider that there may be truths which are not 
self-evident, but revealed from heaven by an authoritative 
messenger, and that the veracity and the whole moral char- 
acter of the Saviour are implicated in the correctness of his 
assertions respecting his own commission. | 

We would be far from denying the moral excellence of 
many who reject supernatural Christianity. None can doubt 
their sincerity and their courage. They often exhibit in their 
conduct the influence of the religion whose holy lessons they 
learned in childhood. But the dangerous influence of the 
Opinions they hold, though thus neutralized in them, will 
show itself, we fear, in another generation, educated in a 
Christianity which has been deprived of its authority. Al- 
ready we find, as might be expected, among those who hold 
these views, an indifference to public worship and disuse of 
Christian ordinances. It is intimated, too, that, however 
great the benefits conferred on the world by Jesus, the honor 
now paid to him interferes with the freedom of the mind and 
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the progress of truth; and that it were well that his name, 
like the names of other great teachers of the past, should 
cease to be prominently brought forward. But in our own 
view it is the person of Christ, the manifestation of divine 
holiness and love in his character, and especially the exhibi- 
tion of them in his death, which has, more than aught else, 
subjected to his religion the hearts of mankind. A cold sys- 
tem of philosophy can never move the world. To do this, 
requires an object that can engage our affections. Such an 
object — a Mediator, an image of the Father’s moral perfec- 
tion — is more than ever necessary to us now, under the 
tendency of modern science to substitute the conception of 
the laws of nature for the idea of a personal God. We will 
not enlarge, however, on the serious consequences to public 
morals which may be anticipated from the prevalence of the 
opinions to which we refer. If those opinions are true, our 
fears are vain; let the truth prevail, and it will vindicate it- 
self. We object not to the zeal with which such views are 
advanced by those who sincerely believe them; but we who 
regard them as untrue cannot but consider them as also mor- 
ally dangerous. If God has indeed given us a revelation, it 
must have been because a revelation was needed; and the 
treasure which we thus possess we feel bound to defend, by 
whatever arguments we can fairly employ, and thus to do 
-our part for its transmission unimpaired to those who shall 
come after us. 

It may not be without interest to take a brief view of the 
causes which have led to the change already spoken of, in the 
subjects of religious controversy in New England and else- 
where. To do this, we must glance at the history of philos- 
ophy and theology beyond the Atlantic. 

The country which, for a century past, has taken the lead 
in these high themes of investigation is Germany. Her 
learned men, patient and laborious, examine deeply whatever 
subject engages their attention. The peculiar constitution of 
the country has produced a singular combination of freedom 
in opinion with restraint in regard to form. Germany is so 
tolerant of new opinions that it has little occasion to be tol- 
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erant of new sects. A man born a Lutheran remains a 
Lutheran, in regard to the outward forms of the Church. But 
so long as he observes these forms, or at least sets up no other 
in opposition to them, he may believe, preach, and write what 
he pleases, from the highest Calvinism to the lowest Natural- 
ism. As the whole country is divided into numerous states, 
each governed by its own prince, if a scholar of eminence is 
out of favor at one court or university, he may very probably 
find employment and honor at another. Hence arises a great 
variety of opinions, and the utmost boldness in expressing 
them, with only this restriction, that, whatever the doctrine is 
that is declared, it must not be avowedly in opposition to the 
faith of that branch of the Christian Church of which the 
writer is legally recognized as a member. 

The sceptical spirit with regard to the authority of Chris- 
tianity, which had manifested itself in the English Deists and 
the French Encyclopedists, made its first marked impression 
in Germany through the writings of Hermann Samuel Rei- 
marus, Professor of Philosophy in Hamburg. In 1754, three 
years after the commencement of the “ Encyclopédie” in 
France, Reimarus published a work on “The Principal 
Truths of Natural Religion.” This was followed by the re- 
markable Essays, known as the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments.” 
They were written by Reimarus, and circulated in manuscript 
among his friends; but coming into the hands of the famous 
Lessing, at that time Librarian at Wolfenbiittel, he gave 
them to the world as “ Fragments of an Anonymous Writer” 
(Fragmente eines Ungenannten), pretending that he had 
found them in the library under his charge. The theory of 
these Fragments was, that the plan of Jesus was political in 
its nature, and was defeated by the Jewish authorities ; that 
his disciples invented the story of his resurrection, and modi- 
fied his system as circumstances required. The publication 
of these Fragments, commenced in 1773, created a strong 
sensation. Among the theologians of Germany who rallied 
in defence of their religion, two classes soon became marked. 
The majority adhered to all which they had been accustomed 
to receive and teach as truth. Others,fhowever, believed that, 
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in order to defend the essential truth of religion, it was neces- 
sary to distinguish it, by a careful and independent criticism, 
from all which was justly liable to the attacks of the new in- 
fidelity. Hence came the movement to which the name of 
Rationalism is most distinctively given. It was an attempt 
to apply the principles of reason to the interpretation of 
Scripture, — a worthy purpose, for true reason and a true reve- 
lation can never contradict each other. If, in the prosecution 
of that purpose, many were led to abandon important truth, 
this result should not render us insensible to the aid which 
biblical criticism has derived from the labors of those eminent 
theologians by whom it was undertaken. 

Prominent among these were Semler, Michaelis, and Eich- 
horn. By the last especially the attempt was made to explain 
the Old Testament and some portions of the New on the 
principle of mythical interpretation. This is nothing else 
than the idea, to some extent correct, that the narratives 
which we meet are to be understood, not as literally true, but 
as expressing what was believed at the time when they were 
written. A myth, or mythic story, is a narrative, either con- 
veying truth in the form of fable, or, more usually, conveying 
some portion of original truth adorned and magnified by the 
additions it has received from the successive persons who 
have related it, one to another, until it reached the historian 
who committed it to writing. The earliest part of the Bible, 
especially, was with reason supposed to possess this character. 
The account of Adam and Eve, in their temptation, fall, and 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden, was easily discerned to 
be a mythic or figurative account of the process by which 
man — whether it be the individual or the race -— loses the 
happiness of innocence. The account of the building of the 
Tower of Babel, and the consequent dispersion of mankind, 
may perhaps be a myth of different description, the narrative 
of a real event, but magnified and adorned with supernatural 
incidents, from the imagination of successive relaters of the 
story. | 

This mythic system of interpretation was by many writers 
used in a reverent spirit, and without a denial of the especial 
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divine commission and miraculous works of the Saviour. 
The sceptical tendency, however, which was first indicated 
and encouraged by the writings of Reimarus, continued to 
develop itself, and employed against Christianity a method of 
criticism which was but a bolder application of that which 
had been used in its explanation and defence. The disposi- 
tion to undervalue and ultimately to reject the miracles de- 
rived strength also from the rise of a system of philosophy 
which sought for the evidence of truth only within the soul. 

This system, the Transcendental, introduced by Immanuel 
Kant, presents a subject too vast for more than a superficial 
view. We can best describe it to the general reader by say- 
ing that it teaches us to look to the instincts of our nature. 
Bacon and Locke had taught the world to seek truth by look- 
ing around; Kant and his followers sought it by looking 
within. The disciples of the former busied themselves in col- 
lecting evidence, comparing known facts, and reasoning out 
truth from these ; the latter watched the utterance of the in- 
dividual consciousness, and deduced thence his philosophy. 
Innate ideas, intuitive knowledge, these were the basis of the 
new system. Kant compared his method to that of Coper- 
nicus, who, dissatisfied with the attempts of his predecessors 
to explain the motions of the heavenly bodies, sought instead 
to understand his own, and, in learning that he moved round 
the sun, found the key to the explanation of all other motion. 
Thus from the study of the human mind itself did Kant de- 
rive the knowledge of the universe. A beautiful instance of 
this is found in his second great work, the “ Investigation of 
the Practical Reason” (Kritik der praktischen Vernunft), 
where, from man’s consciousness of a moral law, he proves 
first the freedom of the will; then the existence of a moral 
world, a perfection unattainable in time, and therefore imply- 
ing and proving eternal life ; and lastly, the existence of the 
perfect Ruler of this perfect world, the Moral Governor and 
God of all. Kant’s own character was pure and noble, his 
life of eighty years was rich in works of benevolence, and his 
death marked by fortitude and submission. “I do not fear 
death,” he said, “for I know how to die. I assure you that if 
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I knew this night was to be my last, I would raise my hands 
and say, ‘ God be praised!’ The case would be far different 
if I had ever cause@the misery of any of his creatures.” 

The system introduced by this great philosopher drew at- 
tention to a class of truths which had not received sufficient 
regard from previous modern writers. We recognize some- 
thing noble, true, and divine in the thought that the seemingly 
spontaneous utterance of man’s heart is from the source of 
all truth,— that every human being is in some degree in- 
spired. Yet we cannot but perceive that these conceptions, if 
taken too unrestrictedly, are capable of leading to false and 
dangerous inferences. It is a possible thing to mistake the 
dictate of passion which ought to be restrained, for that pure 
impulse which ought to be obeyed; and he who makes it his 
rule to “act up to his nature,” and look within him for’ his 
only guide, may find himself obeying that evil “law of his 
members” which wars against the “law of his spirit.” But 
the tendency of the Transcendental philosophy with which 
we have now chiefly to do is that which relates to a miracu- 
lous revelation. Many, indeed, who hold that philosophy are 
believers, not only in historical Christianity, but in what is 
called its Orthodox form; but with many others the influ- 
ence of this system has produced a different result. To such 
it has suggested thoughts like these: If truth be innate in the 
soul, what need is there of a revelation to communicate it? 
If truth be discernible at first sight, what need of miracles to 
prove it? It was the obvious tendency of Transcendentalism 
to disparage and treat as unimportant all outward evidence. 
Many of the writers of that school did not so much deny the 
truth of the Christian miracles as their value for purposes of 
proof, declaring that the intrinsic beauty and excellence of the 
religion were proof enough for them, and that miracles 
could add nothing to the strength of their belief. 

The great thoughts of Kant became the inspiration for a 
host of writers. The poet Schiller compared him to a single 
rich man feeding numerous beggars, — to a king whose build- 
ings give employment to an army of laborers. Yet among 
the successors of Kant were men whose ability and whose 
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fame appear second only to his. Such were Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, in the last of whom philosophy seemed to 
many to reach its greatest height of s@plimity, to others its 
lowest depth of absurdity. The views of Hegel tended to- 
wards Pantheism, which confuses the Divine Being with the 
universe which he created. According to this writer, the Di- 
vine Being is everywhere present in nature, but comes to con- 
sciousness of himself only in man. To us this statement 
seems incompatible with the infinity of God, and even with 
his personal existence as distinct from his works. Many of 
the disciples of this philosopher, however, understood it dif- 
ferently. Some of them were zealous defenders of the ortho- 
dox system, and in the idea of God’s coming to self-conscious- 
ness in man they recognized the Church doctrine of the 
Divine Incarnation in Christ. Hegel himself regarded his 
system as reconciling philosophy with the Christian religion 
and its established institutions ; and one of his later public 
addresses was a eulogy on the principles of the Lutheran 
Church, as embodied in the Augsburg Confession. Very dif- 
ferent was the course of Schopenhauer, another disciple of 
Kant, whose philosophic wanderings found their close in the 
dreary regions of Atheism and Pessimism. 

Contemporaneous with Hegel was the celebrated and ex- 
cellent Schleiermacher, who was born in 1768, and died in 
1834. In 1799 he published his “ Discourses on Religion, 
addressed to the Cultivated among its Contemners.” With 
this work commenced a better day for the religious life of 
Germany. Schleiermacher recognizes, as essential to a*true 
religious philosophy, a personal experience of the need and 
value of religion. The soul then realizes a consciousness of 
its own immortal nature, and of its dependence upon God. 
Then from the same Christian consciousness are developed 
the great doctrines of the Christian faith, the soul coming 
into vital union with the Saviour, who, while one with God, 
is at the same time the ideal of humanity. Thus by the 
path of the Transcendental Philosophy does this great teacher 
arrive at the same reverent and loving recognition of the Son 
of God which thousands of obscure disciples have attained 
by the simpler testimony of the written word. 
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The process by which Schleiermacher deduces the truth of 
Christianity from human consciousness is thus condensed by 
Strauss (“Life of Jesus,’ English translation, § 148): “ As 
a member of the Christian Church, I am conscious of the 
removal of my sinfulness, and the impartation of absolute 
perfection ; in other words, in communion with the Church, I 
feel operating upon me the: influence of a sinless and perfect 
principle. This influence cannot proceed from the Christian 
community as an effect of the reciprocal action of its mem- 
bers on each other; for, to every one of these, sin and imper- 
fection are inherent, and the co-operation of impure beings 
can never produce anything pure as its result. It must be the 
influence of one who possessed that sinlessness and perfection 
as personal qualities, and who, moreover, stands in such a 
relation to the Christian community that he can impart these 
qualities to its members ; that is, since the Christian Church 
could not exist prior to this impartation, it must be the influ- 
ence of its founder. As Christians, we find something ope- 
rated within us; hence, as from every effect we argue to its 
cause, we infer the influence of Christ,and from this again 
the nature of his person, which must have had the powers 
necessary to the exertion of this influence.” 

While we must view with respect the learning, ability, and 
piety of Schleiermacher, we discern even in him the ten- 
dency of his philosophical system to weaken the regard of its 
disciples for the outward, and especially for the supernatural, 
evidence of the gospel. Schleiermacher, indeed, did not re- 

ject the miraculous. He admitted the necessity of one mir- 
acle, “ since the originating of the person of Christ can only 
be conceived as the result of a special divine act of creation.” 
(Strauss, section quoted above.) But from his ground, this 
miracle, and all others that may be conceded, appear not as 
proofs of Christianity, but as encumbrances to it. The Ger- 
man theologians yielded to the tendency to undervalue out- 
ward proof, because they possessed a substitute which they 
regarded as more valuable. It is unjust, therefore, to de- 
nounce Transcendentalism as the denial of Christianity ; it 
is enough to say that it depreciates that species of evidence 
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on which in preceding ages its defenders had chiefly been 
accustomed to rest its claims. 

The Transcendental system, however, as modified by He- 
gel, involved consequences, not admitted indeed by that phi- 
losopher, but which, in the fearless logic of Feuerbach, ap- 
peared not only as the denial of Christianity, but as avowed 
Atheism. Others, as Bruno Bauer, denouncing even Feuer- 
bach as inconsistent, found in the depth of Atheism a lower 
deep. To use the words of a writer, himself widely removed 
from belief in supernatural Christianity, “ These writers made 
it their express employment to daub with abuse, to stamp as 
bywords, to banish from the actual world as spectres, not 
religion alone, no! all ideal powers, whatever names they 
might bear, all moral ordinances of the State as of society, all 
love and inspiration, which raises itself above the miserable 
first person singular.” (Schwarz, “ Zur Geschichte der neues- 
ten Theologie.” Page 228.) 

While writers of this class, to follow the expression of the 
writer just quoted, were placing the gravestone of a great 
philosophic movement in Berlin, where Kant had made its 
commencement, and while the more moderate school of 
Schleiermacher still reverenced Christianity on the evidence 
of their own hearts, not denying its miraculous character, but 
not depending upon it, there were others who entirely rejected 
the supernatural element, yet continued to bear the Christian 
name. ‘There were strong inducements to prevent them from 
laying it aside. 

They derived their support from the Christian institutions 
of their country, holding places of emolument as pastors and 
professors of Divinity. And apart from any such personal 
interest, they might from higher motives seek some middle 
way between the old belief which they had abandoned and 
an attitude of hostility to that religion which they saw was 
the main support of private morals and public order. The 
problem, then, to be worked out was how to reconcile a rejec- 
~ tion of all that is miraculous in Christianity with the retention 
of the Christian name. 

Various were the methods adopted to achieve this dfficult 
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undertaking. Dr. Paulus, in his “ Commentarv on the New 
Testament,” and his “ Life of Jesus,” the latter work pub- 
lished in 1828, attempted to explain every miracle in such a 
manner as at once to preserve the veracity of the Gospels, 
and do away with everything supernatural. Thus, in Mat- 
thew xvii. 27, he represents that Peter was directed to catch 
a fish and sell it,as the means of procuring the needed money. 
Other writers brought to the common cause the suggestion 
that Jesus had some coadjutors, unknown to the apostles and 
evangelists, and by whose aid he performed these apparent 
miracles. Others more prudently attempted no explanation, 
contenting themselves with preaching on the moral lessons of 
the gospel, and passing over in silence, or treating as allegory 
whatever they did not recognize as fact. At length the 
mythic theory was brought to its perfection through the la- 
bors chiefly of Dr. David Frederick Strauss. 

As the views of this writer have been often discussed, we 
will not enlarge upon them here, except to notice the very 
curious examination, in the concluding sections of Strauss’ 
“ Life of Jesus,” already referred to, of the problem recently 
spoken of, how to reconcile the rejection of the miraculous 
with the retention of the Christian name. It is there pointed 
out that the gospel story, however false in itself, has a true 
meaning. If it be not true that God was incarnate in the 
man Jesus, it is true that the Infinite enters into, and mani- 
fests itself in the finite. The true Christ, the true Son of 
God, is not a single man, but all mankind. “ Humanity is 
the union of the two natures, —it is the child of the visible 
Mother and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the 
worker of miracles, in so far as in the course of human his- 
tory the spirit more completely subjugates nature,” and so on. 
(“ Life of Jesus,” § 151.) “ It is an evidence of an uncultivated 
mind to denounce as a hypocrite a theologian who preaches, 
for example, on the resurrection of Christ, since, though he 
may not believe in the reality of that event as a single sen- 
sible fact, he may, nevertheless, hold to be true the represen- 
tation of the process of spiritual life, which the resurrection 
of Christ affords.” (§ 152.) Strauss, indeed, answers in 
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part this sophistry, which, with all his errors, he was too brave 
and true to take as his own guide; but his production of it, 
and the lengthened account he gives of the devices by which 
an unbeliever may reconcile it to his conscience to retain his 
place as a Christian minister, with his cautious avoidance of 
a decision on the subject, sufficiently indicate that the in- 
stances were neither few nor obscure in which sueh un- 
worthy conduct had been pursued. 

Since the production of his first great work, the “ Life of 
Jesus,” the views of Dr. Strauss became modified to some 
extent by those of another eminent scholar, who had formerly 
been Strauss’ instructor, Dr. Ferdinand Christian Baur, Pro- 
fessor at Tiibingen, — views which have been ably supported 
not only by him, but by many younger writers, who with him- 
self are known as“ The Tiibingen School.” It is the boast 
of this school to apply to scriptural criticism not the facts 
alone, but the philosophy, of history. To those who differ 
from them, they appear sometimes rather to reconstruct his- 
tory from imagination. The theory of the Tiibingen school 
may be characterized as that of “ Tendency.” ‘The books of 
the New Testament were mostly written, they conceive, not 
by simple-minded men, keeping in view their professed ob- 
ject, but by authors who had each his especial purpose to 
serve, his tendency, to the promotion of which he consciously 
or unconsciously made his narrative to conform. None can 
deny to Dr. Baur the praise of vast learning and great acute- 
ness; but his reasoning sometimes reminds the reader of a 
pyramid standing on its point. The foundation bears no fair 
proportion to the structure built upon it. Long and circum- 
stantial narratives of the sacred writers are discredited, on 
account of inferences acutely drawn from a few texts. Thus 
the statement, given in Galatians ii. 11, of a difference be- 
tween Peter and Paul in a single instance is made the chief 
proof of a total disagreement between those two apostles; 
and on such ground the Book of Acts is pronounced to be, 
not authentic history, but a falsified account, which owed its 
origin to a “reconciling tendency.” ‘Two texts in the Apoc- 
alypse establish the conclusion that the writer was bitterly 
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opposed to the teaching of Paul; and Dr. Baur, reversing the 
decision of antiquity, considers the Apocalypse as having a 
higher claim to be recognized as the work of John than the 
Gospel which bears hisname. The inference is readily drawn 
that the original apostles — Peter, John, and their companions 
— believed as their Master had taught them ; and the religion, 
as they received it from him, and communicated it to others, 
* was a mere form of Judaism, not a system for all mankind. 
It was Paul, we are told, who, deriving his commission, not 
from Jesus nor his earlier followers, but from his own fervid 
genius, whose inspiration he took for the voice of Heaven, re- 
ceived this imperfect and narrow system, freed it from its 
Jewish restrictions, and made it a religion such as all nations 
could receive. But having no acquaintance with the real 
Jesus, who was simply a Jewish teacher of morality, he sub- 
stituted for him a fiction of his own, a divine being whose 
chief object in coming into the world was to die as a sacrifice 
for its sins. Thus, according to Dr. Baur, grew Christianity. 
Strange that he should have continued to rank himself among 
its teachers ! 

Among recent European writers who have followed in 
the path of Rationalism, we have occasion only to mention 
Renan and Schenkel. While agreeing with their predecessors 
in utterly discrediting the miraculous element in Christianity, 
these writers exhibit a decided reaction in their warmer ap- 
preciation of the character of the Saviour, and in their recog- 
nition of the delineation of that character in the fourth Gos- 
pel. Renan was disposed to regard that Gospel as written 
by John. Schenkel, while assenting to the teaching of Baur, 
of its later origin and unhistorical character, still maintains, 
with singular inconsistency, that its author, an unknown wri- 
ter of the second century, entered more fully into the spirit of 
Jesus than the disciples who had sat at his feet, and commu- 
nicated to the world what they had heard from him. These 
modifications of the former destructive criticism are signifi- 
cant. 

It must not be supposed that the assailants of supernatural 
Christianity in Germany have been left in undisputed posses- 
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sion of the field. The ancient faith of the Church has been 
illustrated by such names as Tholuck, Neander, Ewald, 
Dorner, Tischendorf, with many less celebrated; and the 
balance of opinion at present is said to incline in favor of the 
recognition of the Christian Scriptures as authentic, and of 
Jesus Christ as the divinely commissioned Saviour of man- 
kind. 

The Transcendental Philosophy first attracted public atten- 
tion in this country about 1830. The rich treasures of Ger- 
man literature had then become better known than before, 
and were in this neighborhood received with the more interest 
from the enthusiasm excited by the personal character and 
romantic history of Dr. Follen, an exile from Germany for his 
liberal opinions on political subjects, and the freedom with 
which he had expressed them. Dr. Channing said of him, 
“‘ Some think that on the whole he was the best man whom 
it has been their privilege to know ;”* and his death, by the 
burning of the steamer “ Lexington,’ was commemorated by 
Whittier in lines worthy of their subject. One who grate- 
fully remembers Dr. Follen’s kindness as instructor and friend 
adds here his humble tribute to his memory. Shortly after 
the date given above, the republication here of Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus” gave to the public the quaint but interest- 
ing picture of a German student, of great learning, but far 
removed from the habits of common life, first losing himself 
in a wilderness of universal doubt, then restored to peace and 
self-content by fixing his mental eye upon the light within. 
A controversy soon arose. Mr. George Ripley, then one of 
the Unitarian ministers of Boston, and Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who had recently resigned a similar position on 
conscientious grounds, were the chief advocates of the Trans- 
cendental opinions; while Professors Andrews Norton, and 
Henry Ware, Jr., stood forth in defence of the traditional 
faith of the Christian Church. The new doctrines attracted 
the belief and awoke the enthusiasm of a wide circle of the 


* Discourse occasioned by the death of the Rev. Dr. Follen. Channing’s Works 
Vol. V., page 250. 
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young and ardent, while the novelty of the views presented, 
and the strangeness of the expressions employed, moved the 
surprised community sometimes to grave displeasure, and 
oftener to mirth. Even those who shared the excitement of 
that time now look back upon it with a smile at the memory 
of its extravagances ; yet that excitement had its advantages, 
and expressed its portion of truth. It deserved respect, as 
does every serious movement of thoughtful minds; and it 
contributed to ripen, and prepare for their present usefulness, 
some of those to whom our community now looks as its 
ablest and safest guides. . 

In May, 1841, Theodore Parker, then minister of the 
church at West Roxbury, preached his celebrated sermon 
on “The Transient and Permanent in Christianity,” which 
brought distinctly before the public the question of the super- 
natural and authoritative claims of our religion. It is not our 
purpose here to enter into the controversy that followed, fur- 
ther than to say that the deserved fame of Mr. Parker as a 
scholar and reformer has won for his views in theology a 
currency to which in themselves, in our opinion, they have 
little claim. Among writers now living, we will speak only 
of the honored pastor of the First Unitarian Church in Phil- 
adelphia. The views of Dr. Furness do not imply a rejection 
of miracles, but a theory respecting them which owns their 
reality as facts, and insists strongly on the holiness of the 
Great Teacher who wrought them, and in some sense on his 
authority. The theory of Dr. Furness, in all its details, will 
probably be accepted by few ; but the richness of thought and 
feeling with which it is developed will make for his works a 
permanent place among the literary treasures of Liberal 
Christianity. 

More recently than Transcendentalism, another system has 
arisen, whose point of view is directly opposite. The Positive 
Philosophy appears to be the culmination of a method of 
thought, to which the researches of modern science had for 
years been habituating those who engaged in them. Those 
researches had established more and more the idea of an 
irreversible order in nature, the supremacy of law, and the 
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infrequency of exceptions to it. Those phenomena which 
former ages had ascribed to the immediate action of the 
Deity — the thunder, the earthquake, the comet — were shown 
to be the results of causes no more divine than the rest of na- 
ture, and subject to laws as definite and as unchanging as 
any that are recognized in the most ordinary events. ‘A soul- 
less ball of fire had taken the place of Apollo’s chariot,* and 
the magician who could rule the storm was superseded by the 
almanac. Hence came a disposition to disown all that could 
not be seen, weighed, and measured, — all, at least, that did not 
affect the electrometer; and this disposition, while exerting 
in thousands its materializing, unspiritual influence, rose in 
some to the pretensions of a philosophical system. While 
Transcendentalism looks to the phenomena of consciousness 
alone as the source of knowledge, the Positivism of Auguste 
Comte looks to all observed phenomena except those of con- 
sciousness. It regards as the only proper objects of science 
those which are cognizable by the senses. Even Herbert 
Spencer, who enlarges its domain to take in the spiritual, 
does this only by subjecting the spiritual to the conditions of 
“Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and Force.” The system as 
presented by Comte was Atheism; for he recognized no God 
distinct from the generalization of man. Some, however, 
who are called Positivists, claim to stand on Christian ground, 
and expand the system of Comte, to its great improvement, 
but to the loss of its distinguishing characteristics. 

It would seem to need no proof that a Transcendentalism 
which disowns the Positive, and a Positivism which disowns 
the Transcendental and the spiritual, must be alike partial 
and deficient. And yet we find advocates of either system, 
not only rejecting that view which is the complement of their 
own, but deriving from their aversion to this an objection to 
. the religion of the gospel. The Transcendentalist cannot ap- 


*“ Wo jetzt nur, wie unsre Weisen sagen, 
Seelenlos ein Feuerball sich dreht, 
Lenkte damals seinen goldnen Wagen 
Helios in stiller Majestiit.” 
— ScuILver, “ Diz GorrerR GRIECHENLANDS.” 
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preciate favorably the external evidence for Christianity. To 
him miracles cannot prove, nor testimony support, a system 
which, to his mind, must stand or fall on its own merits. On 
the other hand, the Positivist disowns as unscientific all teach- 
ing that declares the regular order of nature to have suffered 
interruption; nor do his habits of thought aid him to appre- 
ciate ideas connected with such unsubstantial things as faith 
and holiness and heaven. Would that the advocates of both 
systems would judge more fairly. Each might look at the 
evidence most congenial to his own mode of thought; the 
material philosopher might recognize the positive evidence of 
outward facts, and the testimony of martyrs and historians ; 
and the more spiritual, if he felt that such proof was to him 
unimportant, might still be willing to accept it as true, con- 
nected as it is with a system which harmonizes with his in- 
nate sense of truth, and responds to his highest aspirations, 
That Christianity derives its proof alike from the visible and 
the invisible worlds, should commend it to both schools of 
philosophy, instead of drawing upon it the opposition of 
either. 

In order, indeed, to command our full assent, the proof of 
our religion must be thus complex. The evidence of miracle 
is insufficient, unless it be given in behalf of a system which 
in its own aspect is worthy of God; and though this testi- 
mony of its intrinsic worth is the most valuable, yet to a 
large class of minds the evidence of miracle is also necessary 
to confirm itis a revelation from above. 

Thus hav2 we traced the scepticism with regard to the 
claims of Christianity which has of late appeared among us, 
to its origin in the speculations of two foreign schools of phi- 
losophy, the Transcendental and the Positive, which, opposed 
to each other in all else, have alike led many of their follow- 
ers not only to the rejection of Christianity, but to the denial 
of all religion, and the subversion of the principles of moral- 
ity. The view we have taken exhibits to us alike the pre- 
sumption of the human intellect and its weakness. Philoso- 
phers have tried to measure the Infinite, and have thought to 
dethrone the Almighty; and yet their minds have been too 
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narrow to take in the just claims of the system which was 
the complement of their own. Thanks to God, we can turn 
from these fallible yet presumptuous guides to Him whom the 
evidence of history and that of consciousness alike proclaim 
to us as the wisest and holiest of teachers, the most patient 
of sufferers, the human image of divine perfection. 





LIVE A WAKEFUL, NOT A DREAMY LIFE. 


Tue fancy has its own peculiar woes, 
From which reality protects us not. 
When in our dreams we walk of piercing thorns, 
It helps us nothing that we sleep in shoes ! 
And when thou walk’st on roses in thy dreams, 
Thou heedest not the snake approaching thee. 
Only the waking ones can God release 
From the night-horror of old, heavy dreams ; 
How mankind wrestles to be wide awake ! 
The genuine day is worth thy living in ; 
Truth is the most divine of poems, full 
Of magic, depth, pomp, beauty, as none else. 
Be always wakeful, then! Let neither woe 
Oppress, nor joy beguile thee into sleep ! 
For the pure sense of the true, great, whole life 
More precious is than even thy greatest luck. 

— Tae Layman’s Breviary. 





lr we truly believed_in the immortality of our souls, the fear 
of death would not thwart and mar the best exertions and en- 
joyments of our life; nor should we fear any of those evils, the 
worst and last of which is death. —C. Foten. 


Tue best friends are those who stimulate each other to do 
good. 


Consiper no duty too great, and none too small. 
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A SERMON. 


COMMEMORATIVE OF REV. DEXTER CLAPP, LATE PASTOR OF EAST CHURCH, SALEM, 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 6, BY RUFUS ELLIS. 


* As much as in me is.” — Romans 1. 15. 


Sr. Pavt’s ministry was the expression of his inmost life. 
Writing to the Galatians of his conversion from the Jews’ 
religion to the gospel, he describes it as the revelation of 
Christ in him, and, seeking to account for this conversion, he 
goes down to the very roots of his being, and tells of a sepa- 
ration from before his very birth, a divine necessity to have 
been no other than a disciple of Jesus. On his way to Da 
mascus, and in that wondrous wise he had found, or rather 
had been found by Him for whom he had been unconsciously 
seeking all the days of his life. The light within answered 
to the Light above, as it streamed down from the face of the 
Son of God beyond any noonday brightness. It was the 
divine grace in Christ; it was also the ripening of his own 
experience, as it pleased God. It was no mere accident that 
Paul was not one of the twelve who had followed our Mas- 
ter from his baptism until the day when he was taken up. It 
was not for him to know Christ after the flesh. He made 
very little account of such knowledge of that kind as he had. 
The outward facts translated themselves inevitably into spir- 
itual and moral experience, into great soul realities, and only 
then seemed to have gained their deepest and highest mean- 
ing. Was he crucified under Pontius Pilate? Yes; and in 
him the world was crucified unto all his followers, and they 
unto the world. Was he buried? Yes; and with him they 
were all buried out of sight of all that made their day. Was 
he raised from the dead? Yes; and they had all risen with 
him, and could only seek the things which are above, and so 
live in love and walk in light that they should not die eter- 
nally. Paul’s gospel was indeed a gospel of facts, and no 
dreamer’s dream. He did not create his Christ, as some in 
our day will have it that he did, and then set about worship- 
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ping him; and yet all the facts of that divine life on earth 
were answers to questions which even in his childhood he had 
begun to ask, and satisfied beyond all further quest the most 
settled longings of his spirit. Christ was his life, he said, 
and death, he was sure, could only make him more his life. 
Himself he might die; but Christ could not die, and he must 
live in Christ. 

And you know what a might it is when the work and the 
man are one, and the worker can honestly say, It is better for 
me to die than to fail or to be discredited in so much as a sin- 
gle word of my boasting. It is the greatest blessedness in 
‘ life when a man lives not merely by his calling, but in his 
calling, — nay, when he lives his calling; when he can find 
nothing on earth more sacred ; when it is not first a question 
of wages, but of service and of success. Our days are re- 
deemed and we are reconciled to God only so far as all our 
work is lifted into this sacredness and done in obedience to a 
divine call. The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus sets 
us free for even such successes as these, and shows how we 
can translate our noblest and purest thought into our com- 
monest work. 

And if this be the crown and glory of our every-day life, 
the true kingdom of God on earth, the ideal to be realized in 
the world’s best days, anything less than this must be regarded 
as a fatal defect in the work of one who ventures to under- 
take the care of souls, and is willing to be accounted a min- 
ister of Christ and a steward of the mysteries of God. Say 
what you will of apostolic succession and sacerdotal unction ; 
grant that in the evidences of a call to the sacred office much 
has found place which was merely conventional ; nevertheless, 
a wise instinct separates the Christian evangelist and pastor 
from the lecturer upon religion and morals, whose dealing 
with sacred themes, however ingenious and brilliant, is but a 
commerce of the intellect. There was a good deal of signifi- 
cance in the puritan phrase which stigmatized certain minis- 
ters of the English Establishment as “reading parsons,” 
preachers who could repeat parrot-wise the speculations and 
moralizings of others, but had no word of Faith, Hope, and 
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Love which could properly be called their own. In its es- 
sence and beneath all its forms, methods, expressions, and 
illustrations, Christianity is a life, the life of the world, a di- 
vine consciousness which comes with a divine birth, —a life 
which the disciple receives from the Master, living because he 
lives, and the measure of the fulness of this life in the soul 
is the measure of the fitness of the Christian minister for his 
transcendent office. As much as in him is, —to that extent, 
and not one whit beyond, is he a true priest, intrusted with 
the’ ministry of reconciliation, able to entreat men to some 
purpose as in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God. Where 
this life is not, everything else is like water spilt upon the 
ground. It is, alas, a common experience in the Church that 
the life which came down out of heaven in the Christ flows 
not in recognized channels; that somehow baptism does not 
purify, or confirmation confirm, or the body and blood of 
Christ minister, as they ought, endless and unspeakable com- 
fort. It is a common experience that what is called minister- 
ing is only a blind leading of the blind, the wearisomeness of 
what are called services and the dulness of preaching pass 
into proverbs, and the sooner it is all over the better the peo- 
ple like it. 

The only remedy is to be found in this word of the apostle, 
“ As much as in me is.” It must be in us, or it cannot go 
forth as aspiration and persuasion from our lips. All the dis- 
cussion in the world about lamps and candles and gases and 
fluids will not help the man who, groping about in the thick 
darkness, asks you for a light. If you have no light, you can 
give no light. If you have come into any living, loving rela- 
tion to God, in God’s-:name let us know it; if you have called 
upon him and he has answered you;.if you have cast your 
burden upon him and he has helped you bear it; if, when 
you have lifted up your hands in obedience and service, he 
has strengthened your hands, in God’s name say so, and your 
speech and your preaching may not be with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but it will be in demonstration of the spirit 
and in power, and there is nothing for which even this busy 
world of ours will thank you more heartily, or more eagerly 
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seek, or more surely note as authentic. There are those who 
say, “Why go to church? Wecan read sermons and pray- 
ers, the best, just as well at home.” The excuse is good, unless 
the preacher can bring a living, and, in the best sense, original 
experience, — a word which, since it is his own, was never 
before just so written or spoken, and may well be heard as 
the voice of the Spirit to the Church to-day. 

I do not deny that Church machinery of one kind and an- 
other has a certain value. The sweet odor cleaves to the 
vase long after the precious ointment has been exhausted. 
There may be unction in the words of an unanointed man, 
and the husks that are sometimes offered to our hunger may 
serve to remind us that in the Father's house there is bread 
and to spare; but the life of the Church steadily declines, 
save as it is renewed through those who, being separated by - 
God and called through his grace, have it more abundantly, 
and freely give what they have freely received. 

I am here, my friends, to say a few simple, commemorative 
words of one for whom, whilst he was your minister, it was 
often my privilege to speak, — sometimes when he was una- 
ble, on account of his often infirmities, to stand here himself, 
and sometimes when he filled my own place before a congre- 
gation to whose members none was more welcome than he. 
Such being my errand, you will agree with me that in my 
choice of a text, and in the comments that have been made 
upon it, I have been influenced by something more than a 
very intimate and very precious friendship of almost thirty 
years. As much as in him was, my brother and friend was 
your minister. He was a born minister. He did not choose 
the profession, the profession chose him. He was foreordained 
to it. He could not have been anything else. Even as na- 
ture secretes the life-juices of plant and animal, so there 
comes, not as often as we could wish, and yet not seldom, 
this blessed aptitude for sacred meditation, discourse, appeal, 
and the ministry goes before and also outlives all schools of 
the prophets so called. They say that the supply falls off in 
these days. It is not altogether a bad sign. It means in 
part, at least, that there is no demand in this matter, as in 
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anything else, save for realities. I believe that in starting 
from this point in what I have to say, I start from what was 
central in this life and most distinctive of it, and that, keep- 
ing to this word of St. Paul, I shall not wander beyond re- 
call from my proper theme. ! 
The story of our friend’s life is easily told. It was not 
eventful ; it differed from the common lot chiefly in the fact 
that he might almost be said to have been either always fall- 
ing into or always recovering from sicknesses. It was the life 
of an obedient child in the household, of a diligent student, a . 
devoted pastor, an affectionate husband, a faithful friend, rich 
rather in human experience than in those incidents which 
outwardly signal an earthly course. Dexter Clapp was the 
son of a New England farmer, and was born in Westhamp- 
ton, in this State, July 15, 1816. His mother survives her 
son, his father long since passed on. At the age of nineteen 
he.entered Amherst College, so that, as I suppose, a portion 
of his earlier years,as is the good custom with many New 
England boys, must have been spent upon his father’s farm; 
but for that healthful training, we should hardly have had him 
with us even so long. He came to the Cambridge Divinity 
School in 1839. I had been there a year already, but we soon 
were as classmates, and more. Since then I have scarcely 
lost sight of him, and that not because my earliest settlement 
was near that hillside home to which, whether from Savan- 
nah, or Roxbury, or Salem, his steps were not seldom turned. 
He did good missionary work at Seneca Falls,in New York, 
was two years and a half at Savannah, —a ministry to which 
he was ordained in the city of New York, Rev. Mr. Bellows 
and Rev. Dr. Gilman officiating in the service ; succeeded 
Rev. Theodore Parker in the West Roxbury pulpit in Decem- 
ber of 1846, and became your pastor, as the colleague of Dr. 
Flint, Dec. 17, 1851. You know the rest, —his ten years of 
faithful and acceptable and successful service, and the years 
when though not formally yet really he was yours, so far as 
any affectionate thought or word or deed could help you and 
your chosen minister, and enable him to feel that he was not 
altogether a cumbererof the ground. As Sunday, the 27th 
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day of July,—his own day, the day which he loved beyond 
the rest, — drew towards its close and came to its end, the 
change that seemed to have been so long in progress was 
completed, the body of flesh dropped away from him at last, 
and with it, as we trust, all mortal pain and sorrow. We 
could not have asked that a life which had been for the most 
part a struggle with disease should have been lengthened out ; 
even his bravery and hopefulness and patience had been put 
to their utmost, and when it was clear to him, as, but for the 
courage with which he inspired us, it would long have been 
clear to us, that he could do no more work in this world, he 
was more than ready to depart. 

Our friend was born into Calvinism. In other times this 
might have cost him a life-long struggle. In these days, Cal- 
vinism could not long detain. his sweet and sunny nature from 
the gospel which it so misrepresents and darkens. He found, 
as I learn, great help, in the ways of stimulus and direction, 
from the writings of Channing, and yet more, inasmuch as 
the life is ever more than any written expression of it, from 
the preacher who then occupied the Unitarian pulpit in 
Northampton, a’man whose strength has been consecrated, as 
teacher and preacher, to the gospel of our Lord, to whom our 
friend never ceased to look up as a master in Israel. He 
might listen with interest and affection to the rest of us, but, 
compared with this guide of his youth, we were only jour- 
neymen and novices. I say that the Calvinism of his child- 
hood could not keep him. Let me be just. Let me add that 
through that stern theology the solemn verities of religion got 
strong hold of his receptive and revering soul, and made it 
impossible for him to be one of those amateurs in religion 
who in a transition age like ours find their way even into the 
pulpits of churches; sometimes, alas! striving to entertain 
those whom they are unable to edify, or ready, in a tract for 
the times, to discredit forever the divine origin of the gospel 
of the grace of God. As much as in him was, he gave him- 
self to the truth as it is in Jesus, and sought to translate it 
into experience. As needs must have been the case with one 
so seeking, he was much attracted by the positive side of 
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what was known in those days as Transcendentalism, and 
through this he reached a vital Christian creed. He never 
was content with a Christianity which was only a miracu- 
lously confirmed Deism, with its far-off God, its Holy Spirit 
reduced to an influence, its New Birth an improvement of the 
outward character. He craved realism in his religion, a pres- 
ent Father, an everlasting life to be entered into here and 
now, a faith which, though it came of hearing, should be more 
than a hearsay faith. The contents of revelation occupied 
him more than the evidences of revelation, and he was per- 
suaded that a divine thing must have g divine look, and shine 
with a divine light, and that He who made must know how 
to help the soul, and that to spirits the testimony of the Spirit 
can in some way be made intelligible. And as time went 
on, and experience deepened, and knowledge increased, and, 
more than all, as human weakness, often sorely burdened, 
craved the arms of the Divine Almightiness, he found the 
blessed story of the Incarnation not in antagonism, but 
strictly in accordance, with this direction of his thought, that, 
in the fulness of the times, God, who is never far from any one 
of us, however he may seem to hide himself, became, through 
the humanity of Jesus, the Light and Life of a redeemed 
world, a Spirit nevermore to depart, a Comforter through all 
the long ages of aspiration and struggle, the earnest of earthly 
progress and of heavenly blessedness. He found no diffi- 
culty, but great peace, in believing that the ancient Scriptures 
testified of the Day Spring that should visit us from on high; 
that the Book so various, so conflicting in its letter, was one 
in its Spirit, the Spirit of the only-begotten of the Father, 
that strong Son of God,’that Immortal Word, who is before 
all things, in whom all things consist and find their complete- 
ness, the Joy of heaven, the Crown of earth. From his heart 
he joined in that testimony of Peter to the Christ of which 
that Christ said, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven,’ —the testimony 
upon which the Christian Church in all ages rests. The 
Christ took for him that place which he occupied for the first 
disciples, — for Stephen when he saw the heavens opened, for 
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Paul who loved to call him the Lord of glory, for the ancient 
Church before the first line of the first creed had been written. 
He was the Divine Son revealing the Divine Father, bearing 
with us the image of the earthly, that we might bear with 
him the image of the heavenly; taking part with us in our 
weakness, that he might lift us into his strength. He strove 
to make his ministry an answer to the prayer of the disciples, 
“ Lord, evermore give us this bread.” He loved to insist 
upon the divineness of Christ, — upon Christ as God’s Way 
to us and our Way to God. That he was very successful in 
exhibiting the relations of this truth to other truths, I cannot - 
say, and I do not know that any great success ever has been 
or ever will be achieved in this direction. It helped him, and 
enabled him to help others, rather as a faith lying behind his 
doctrine and enlarging and uplifting his heart than as a theo- 
logical statement ; it wrought its good work when it animated 
and shaped and colored his preaching, and not when it sought 
expression as an article of his creed. In this persuasion he 
was prepared to find deep meanings in Scripture, and turned 
to its pages as to an inexhaustible treasure-house of things 
new and old; and yet he would have told you that the Christ 
as revealed to the Christian consciousness is greater than any 
word he ever spake, or any work he ever wrought, and can be 
manifested to us only age by age, as the Spirit ever proceeds 
and ever leads us into the truth and life of the gospel. Es- 
tablished in this grand central persuasion, he was no longer 
anxious and troubled about ecclesiasticisms, or disposed to 
press upon others the forms of truths as if they were the 
truths themselves. Let men grow together, he would have 
said; union in the great Christian Verities can only come of 
growth. As years went on and drew near to their complete- 
ness, whilst his own personal dissent from the denials of the 
day became more and more emphatic, I could yet observe an 
increasing confidence in our large and catholic order, a per- 
suasion that outside of the Romish Church there must be a 
large freedom,— a freedom bounded in Christianity only by 
faith in Christ as in what is called Natural Religion, by faith 
in the perfect and sovereign God. He hoped and hoped, and 
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could hardly give up hoping, that he might again discharge 
the office of a Christian preacher, according to our congrega- 
tional tradition and amongst those whose position would en- 
able them to mediate between the old gospel and the new 
science, and show that Christ was indeed made not after the 
law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life. More and more, during the long period of en- 
forced silence, he felt the need in which our world stands of 
the living Word of Christ, and how sure this Word is of a 
welcome even amidst our engrossing and disturbing labors, 
and multiplying and exciting pleasures. 

But, after all, his power as a preacher lay not so much in 
what he thought and said as in what he was; the argument, 
the exposition, the illustration, were of small significance com- 
pared with the faith, hope, and love which through them 
pressed for utterance and arrested and fixed attention. He 
confidently made his appeal to what was deepest and most 
universal. He was sure that what was bread to him must 
be bread to others. He did not come down to the world’s 
plane, and strive to amuse those who were gathered, or ought 
to have been gathered, for the most serious business of their 
lives; he did not lose sight of the substantial gospel lesson 
in the accidental illustration, but still came back to the real- 
ity and the root of the matter, even at the hazard of seeming 
to say all the time but one thing, as when the Apostle John 
still exhorted his disciples to love one another. And so- 
where large and various learning and ingenious reasoning 
and skilful analysis and a brilliant rhetoric would have failed, 
he was successful, not indeed in gathering a crowd of curious 
hearers, eager to experience some new and nominally religious 
sensation, but in reaching those whose hearts were open to 
Christian instruction, and in impressing even upon worldly 
persons the realities of the divine kingdom. He loved the 
great themes of the gospel,— Prayer, Repentance, Trust, 
Consecration, Service, the Hope which is full of immortality, 
—and, as has been said, he gave us not what others had 
thought or felt upon these transcendent matters, but his own 
daily and hourly experience. He was always heard because 
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he spoke from the heart to the heart. In one of his sermons 
he says, “ All the doctrines I have or believe are facts, not 
opinions.” I do not mean that he was in the habit of con- 
verting his inward joys and trials into pulpit material, — an 
, egotist in a preacher’s gown. Himself was in it all, but only 
that it might be no abstraction, no mere generality, no vague 
notion. He used his own thought and feeling. only that he 
might the better interpret the universal thought. In the ser- 
mons which he prepared for this pulpit, on the occasion of 
withdrawing from this charge, — whether finally or not he 
could not then tell, though down in his deepest heart, even 
with all his wonderful hopefulness, he must have felt that he 
was giving utterance to the last words, — there is no direct 
allusion to the circumstances of the hour; and yet you see 
that he had lived and was living every word. It is all very 
touching now. “ What manner of spirit ye are of,’ was the 
Scripture from which he was speaking, and he said, “ I would 
distinguish the living from both having and doing. There 
are frequent checks in the way of our prosperity. There are 
times when we lose our fortunes. There are times when we 
are disabled, and there is an end to our working. But life 
does not stop when our hands are powerless, and ‘riches take 
to themselves wings and flee away.’ We can live, and we 
ought to live, as truly, as fully then as ever. Sometimes God 
in mercy throws us back upon the naked realities of existence 
that we may learn our immortal value, that the life is more 
than food and raiment. I remember such an experience, after 
lying ill of Southern fever, when the pain and heat and deli- 
rium were past, how sweet came back the sense of life. 
With no friends about me, unable to do anything, indifferent 
to the prizes and ambitions of the world, the consciousness of 
living had full possession of mind and heart, and I felt in 
those hours how great and joyous a thing it is to live, to be a 
part of God’s beautiful world, and to be sure of God’s love. 
Then there came to me those words of Paul, which have 
seemed clear ever since, as they then made clear my own 
mysterious being: ‘ Nevertheless, I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ Some such kindred experience I know must 
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be familiar to other minds, similar but higher, clearer, more 
full, more joyous. I doubt not it is the common experience 
in the last hours, when divine realities take their proper place 
in the mind, and outward things retire, leaving only the soul’s 
essential, immortal life, and leaving the soul itself alone with 
its relations to eternity and God.” 

“ As much as in him was,” the very infirmities which hin- 
dered him when he would have done large service were made 
to minister edification. How serious and continuous were 
these infirmities, and in how great bodily weakness he did 
his work, none but they of his own household knew. Much 
of his writing was done at intervals, as his small measure of 
strength was renewed by hours and days of absolute repose ; 
but I am not sure that the gain in spiritual quality was not 
more than a compensation for all that was lacking in method 
and form. Not that in these things there was any grave de- 
ficiency ; on the contrary, our friend was by nature and by 
training a scholar, with no small skill and no little discern- 
ment in those things which the scholar prizes; no writer of 
verses, but a dear lover of poetry; no metaphysician, but with 
a strong love of metaphysics; no politician, but a close ob- 
server of public affairs ; and so, spite of his many infirmities, 
his sermons were of no mean quality, even when tried by the 
scholar’s standards. 

I have spoken thus at length of the preacher, and must try 
to use fewer words in what remains; and yet the love and 
wisdom that went out from our friend in his intercourse with 
you as a pastor, — nay, as a genial Christian man, was quite as 
worthy to be commemorated as any virtue of his public speech. 
He was singularly blessed in the capacity of loving and ex- 
pressing love. His sympathies were very deep and tender, 
and the channels from the heart were all unobstructed ; there 
was a beating pulse in his very fingers’ ends that never suf- 
fered the invalid’s hand to become cold; his greeting was his 
own; it expressed a kind of glad surprise, as if his delight 
in companionship were a fresh amazement to him. He had 
that fine tact which in the presence of great sorrow knows 
how often silence is better than speech; a speechless confes- 
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sion of the mystery, than any ingenious discourse «bout it. 
He might well, like one of old, have been surnamed Barna- 
bas, the son of consolation, and when he could no longer go 
about to comfort the bereaved, he loved to send a word, writ- 
ten often in great outward weakness,—a word which was 
always a blessing. He was by nature a man of singular re- 
finement, incapable of any coarseness, sweet and gentle, and 
clean from the very core of his being, — one of the few men 
in whose presence foul lips would instinctively become silent, 
as rough people pause when a woman comes within hearing. 
A childless man, his heart went out towards the young, and 
they brought their thoughts and works to him, in sure reliance 
upon his eager interest and efficient service. Ido not think 
that he was a stranger anywhere. If sickness came upon 
him away from his home, and that was pretty sure to happen, 
there were always those who found delight in ministering, 
and would inquire about him ever after as they who una- 
wares had inherited a great blessing. _Where he failed of 
completeness, he seemed to be misled by his desire to be at 
one with those about him. This was his weaker side, for, 
like all of us, he had a weaker side, that he sometimes sought 
for agreements where he should have been content with an- 
tagonisms. For a clergyman, his intercourse with the world 
at large was abundant, and so, in spite of his contemplative 
and introverted spirit, he had none of the conventionalities 
and mannerisms of an ecclesiastical person. I think you 
would have said, He is a minister; but there was no ministe- 
rial garb or bearing so marked as to have put the fact beyond 
all question, and it may be to have repelled you from him by 
stiffness and ghastliness. Goodness was his aim and the 
matter of his discourse, and yet he was not of the number of 
those who are better than good,— good in such a way as to 
make goodness unlovely. I-know of no one over whom the 
heavens were more fully and gloriously open ; but they made 
the earth brighter, not darker. He did not put a continual 
slight upon this world; on the contrary, spite of all its sins 
and sorrows, he found it very beautiful, and said that its light 
was sweet and its works full of interest. A sick man a large 
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part of his days, he had an appreciation of life such as you 
will not often find even in the strongest and healthiest. 
Somewhere within him there was a fountain of sunlight and 
sun warmth and perennial health, and its streams would ‘not 
be hindered in their flow. You went to see him in sickness, 
and, sick as he was, he was in better health than you were, 
and unspeakably more cheery. I think that the life in him 
kept him in this world, if such a thing be possible, beyond his 
time. For that spirit almost any organism sufficed; but it 
could not, happily for him, suffice always. I remember that 
once, in his cheerful way, and as if he had been discussing the 
condition of a third person, he told me of his symptoms, fa- 
vorable and otherwise, and closed by saying, “ In that case I 
shall have to surrender.” Well, the surrender came at last. 
We tried to attribute his decline to this and that. It was the 
steady progress of life-long infirmity. Our times are in God’s 
hand more than they are in ours. It was not this or that, it 
was the Divine Providence. Perhaps, when he could not any 
more hope to be again of service, he remitted a little his effort 
to live, dnd turned his face and his feet heavenward. I need 
not say that the realities did not fail or the visions fade at the 
last. The veil that hangs between our worlds grew thinner 
and thinner. A longing to depart came in place of the long- 
ing to remain, — a hungering for the other world, for the love 
of this. True to his deep Christian experience, it was one 
of his last requests that he might keep once more the Master’s 
Feast of Love on earth; but he was compelled to wait until 
he could break bread with him in heaven, and so he died; 
yea, rather so from out of the decays and limitations and 
pains of the flesh he passed into the life and light of those 
who believe in the Lord, and in whom He is that resurrection 
which, whilst in the schools of human science, it is a matter 
of perpetual debate, if not of grave doubt, is assured to every 
humblest Christian. 

When we were students at Cambridge, we were in the 
habit of calling it a transition time, and sometimes we said, 
This office which we are to take upon ourselves, in its present 
form, will only last out our day ; after us the parish minister 
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will be one of the extinct types of social life, supplanted by. 
the agitator, the lecturer, the educator, or lost in the kingship 
and priesthood in which Christians, as Christians, have equal 
part. And it has been a transition time. We were right so 
far. The paths of college friends and fellow-students have 
divided; some have chosen the old, and some the new, and 
some the middle way. Isaw on my friend’s table, the other day, 
a volume from a classmate who has become, from a born Cal- 
vinist, one of the foremost preachers and writers in the Roman 
Catholic Church of America, a book characteristically enough 
treating of the “ Problems of the Age,” a book which some- 
how came at the same-time into my own hands. Paths have 
divided, but — blessed token of Christian progress ! — hearts 
have not therefore been divided, love has not therefore grown 
cold, or confidence failed. Men have lived together as more 
than brothers who, in the days of old, would have thought to 
serve their God by persecuting each other to the death. And, 
as we foresaw, teachers and preachers of every name have 
gone to and fro, and some have forsaken the churches for 
their halls, and their halls for their own dwellings ; the things 
that interested us in their beginnings have grown even beyond 
our expectations, and doubtless under God good will come 
out of it all. But, tell me! amidst all these changes and 
upturnings, and promises of coming men and coming events, 
is there one whit less room in our world than there was, nay, 
is not the need more and more pressing for such servants of 
Christ in the gospel ministry as we lost.in Dexter Clapp? 

Work in your own chosen ways, ye who follow not with 
us, or follow after the strangest fashion; we can have no 
quarrel with you. Cast out all the devils you can, but let us 
still, in the name of our dear friend, and pointing to his bro- 
ken and yet most successful ministries, say to our young men, 
Come, and as Christian ministers devote yourselves to the 
gospel, and through the gospel to all sweet and precious hu- 
manities. . 

My friends, I need not ask you to keep in your hearts him 
who is gone out of mortal sight. I know, and he knew, to 
his great contentment, how well the ark is borne up by the 
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hands which have come in place of his; but, thank God, we 
have large capacity for loving, and the remembrance of our 
friend will be lasting as it is blessed, and some of us who are 
far on in our pilgrimage will find that unto our journey’s end 
the light of his life will linger upon the pathway. 

And now, brother, in the words of one, thine own compan- 
ion in college studies, and in the hopes and the duties of this 
sacred calling, one long since summoned to the everlasting 
home, we will take leave of thee for a short space. 


“Not for thee shall tears be given, 
Child of God, and heir of heaven ; 
For he gave thee sweet release ; 
Thine the Christian’s death of peace. 


“ Well we know thy living faith 
Had the power to conquer death ; 
As a living rose may bloom 
By the border of the tomb. 


“ Brother, in that solemn trust, 
We commend thy dust to dust; 
In that faith we wait, till, risen, 
Thou shalt meet us all in heaven. 


“While we weep as Jesus wept, 
Thou shalt sleep as Jesus slept ; 
Then with Jesus thou shalt rest, 
Crowned and glorified and blest.” 


Ler us not always be unbelieving children. Let us keepfin 
mind that the Lord, not forbidding those who insist on seeing 
before they will believe, blesses those who have not seen and yet 
have believed, — those who trust in him more than that, — who 
believe without the sight of the eyes, without the hearing of the 
ears. They are blessed to whom a wonder is not a fable, to 
whom a mystery is not a mockery, to whom a glory is not an 
unreality ; who are content to ask, ‘‘Is it like Him?” It is a 
dull-hearted, unchildlike people that will be always putting God 
in mind of his promises. — MacDona.p. 
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CHRISTIAN PEACE. 
‘Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you.” 


Tuy peace, O Jesus, thy dear peace we crave, 
Not earthly rest, but stillness of the soul ; 

A holy calm, inspiring us to brave 
Life’s conflicts, and its passion-deeps control. 


Thy promised peace, — we need its saving power 
To hold us steadfast in the way divine ; 

To strengthen us in every trial-hour, 
And bless us with a fervent trust like thine. 


Thy peace, Redeemer ! — how the restless heart 
Clings to thy word, its precious truth to claim. 
To us, to us thine own pure life impart, 
So may owr lives reflect thy perfect name. 


Thy peace, unlike the worldling’s dream of rest, 
Or selfish heaven, from toil and care secure, 

Brings work the noblest, consecration blest, 
And wins from us obedience free and sure. 


Sweet peace of Christ !— like solemn midnight skies, 
It shineth clear with stars of hope and love ; 
Lighting the gloom of sorrow’s mysteries, 
And half revealing thy bright home above. 
— Mary A. Warraker. 





NO IMPRESSION IS LOST. 


‘We know so much as we are conscious of; 
Yet whatsoe’er has ever touched our hearts 
And charmed us, though it now seems sunk and lost, 
All that shall memory one day give us back. 
For not a deep, not an abyss alone, 

Is this our soul! The sea, too, often bears 
Its flower-gardens on its upper waves, 
And its deep bottom thus is hid from sight 

' Even to a child, that then for the first time 
Plays on the shore, much more then to a spirit 
That trembling waits to see a miracle 
Upon the strand of being’s mighty sea! ”’ 
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BY REV. THOMAS HILL. 


Many readers of this Magazine, especially among our 
clerical brethren, have delightful recollections of the cordial 
hospitality, the wise and eloquent conversation, the warm 
Christian affections, the glowing Christian faith, of Jacob 
Newman Knapp, who died at his home, in Walpole, N. H., on 
. the 27th of July, 1868, in the ninety-fifth year of his age, re- 
taining to the end his intellectual vigor, his loving heart, and 
even his playful humor. It was a privilege to be with him 
in the last years of his life,and see the power of faith to 
lift the believer above all the weakness of the flesh, and to 
make the inward man ever stronger in the eternal life, while 
the life of the outward man was perishing; and we have 
hoped by a slight sketch of his personal history to awaken the 
interest of our readers, and make them partakers to some ex- 
tent in this privilege. 

Mr. Knapp was born in Newburyport, Mass., Nov. 7, 1773, 
and was the second of nine children. His parenis were 
poor,— their whole library consisted of Bible and hymn- 
book, “ Paradise Lost,” some odd volumes of Shakspeare, 
Josephus, and a few pamphlet sermons; but they were un- 
wearied in their efforts to give their children the full advan- 
tages of schooling on week-days and religious teaching on 
Sunday, being earnestly devout, and great lovers of the few 
English classics which had been thrown in their way. 

Mr. Knapp’s recollections of his earliest childhood were very 
vivid, — of the great event of being first put, according to 
the fashion of the times, at the age of three and a half, into 
man’s clothing, long-tailed coat, waistcoat, breeches down to 
the knee, long stockings, and buckled shoes; of the attend- 
ance at two different dame schools; of being introduced at 
the age of five into the town schools, where for ten years he 
continued, under the care of Masters Sewell, Norton, and 
Nicholas Pike, to study the spelling-book, the Psalter, and Bi- 
ble, and receive instruction in writing and ciphering. Small 
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of his age and very diligent, he was himself never severely 
punished ; but he always remembered with disgust and abhor- 
rence the brutal whipping with small cords laid upon the bare 
breech, which was in those days frequently inflicted in the 
public schools. 

He was deeply impressed in a much more agreeable way 
by the pulpit eloquence of John Murray, the successor of 
Whitefield, and by the sight of Whitefield’s remains in a 
tomb under the broad aisle of the church, and by the fame of 
Whitefield’s triumphs. A well-educated gentleman told Mr. 
Knapp that in his youth he went, with half a dozen other 
young men in Salem, to disturb Whitefield in his preaching ; 
but the leader, who was to give the signal for coughing and 
groaning, became himself so much fascinated by the preach- 
er’s eloquence that he could not give it, and all “ who went to 
scoff remained to pray.” 

Not all the anecdotes concerning Whitefield were, however, 
of this character, as witness the following, told to Mr. Knapp 
by his father: “ Two sailors, on a summer Sunday, when the 
doors of the church stood open, strolled in about mid-sermon, 
and when half-way up the broad aisle, suddenly ‘ heaved to.’ 
Whitefield looked at them and exclaimed, ‘ What! you sail- 
ors, who can find the foretop bowline in the darkest night, yet 
can’t find the church of God till noon-day! You'll be damned 
as certain as I catch this fly,’ — suddenly throwing out his 
arm, and clutching his hand at a fly. Then drawing his hand 
near his eye, he slowly opened his fingers with the greatest 
care. Suddenly, with a sort of triumphal joy, he threw out 
his arm and opened hand again, exclaiming, ‘I haven’t got 
him, — there are hopes of you yet.” 

The incidents in Mr. Murray’s time at chielk were not al- 
ways solemn. In front of the pulpit sat, according to custom, 
six or eight venerable elders, one of whom, Mr. Knapp’s great- 
grandfather, Major Goodwin, was accustomed occasionally to 
“speak out in meeting,” with clear, long-drawn tones. On 
one occasion he was delighted with the sermon, and ex- 
claimed, “ My soul is like unto a bottle filled with new wine, 
ready for bursting.” On another occasion, when an exchang- 
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ing minister had delivered a classically written moral dis 
course, the major loudly proclaimed, as he stalked out of 
church, “I’m starved! I’m starved! I’ve been fed with 
husks while I was hungering for the bread of life! ” 

Another incident in Mr. Knapp’s ninth year made a great 
impression on him,— when he was drawn up with other 
school children in a line in the street, and George Washington, 
riding by on a white charger, graciously smiled upon them. 

When but little over sixteen years old, he began the work 
of his life, by teaching a school in Loudon, N. H., of forty 
pupils, of both sexes and of all ages. “ Most of the children 
under ten years of age wore leather aprons, reaching from 
their chins to their ankles. These aprons, after being worn a 
little time, became striped and shining with bean porridge, 
which in winter was the principal food of the children. Many 
of the little girls took snuff. It was the fashion.” 

The next summer he started, with all his worldly goods tied 
up in a handkerchief, to seek opportunities to teach school 
again. After four days’ weary walking, he was guided by a 
kind Providence to a house in Sanbornton, where he was im- 
mediately engaged, began the next day, and taught four suc- 
cessive years. At first the stripling teacher (still small of 
his age) had some difficulties to contend with, but, as at 
_ London, soon conquered them, and became a favorite. The 
anecdotes which he related of this part of his life give a 
pleasing picture of the simple manners of those days, “As 
there was a man in the district who had expected to teach 
the school, and, it was supposed, was watching for me to halt 
or trip, some of the principal married women of the district 
came frequently into the school, and then went about praising 
the stripling teacher. Heaven bless the memory of their ma- 
ternal hearts!” “Soon after I began my school, I went to 
Northfield, an adjoining town, to see a meeting-house raised. 
There I met three other school teachers. One of them, an 
Englishman, had in his hand a copy of Addison’s ‘Cato.’ 
He .proposed a trial in reading among us four instructors. 
The multitude heard the challenge, and formed a ring around 
us.. The Englishman selected as the trial passage the last 
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part of the first scene between Marcus and Portius, and read 
it with theatric tone and emphasis; next came Master Ful- 
ler, then Master Clark, then came my turn. The ring, prob- 
ably in sympathy for my youth, declared loudly in my favor!” 

This modest explanation was written sixty-nine years after 
the little triumph. The same summer he was challenged to 
write twelve verses, by a person of the neighborhood, on a 
subject selected by the challenger. The two sets of verses 
were submitted to the judgment of the district, and the school- 
master was declared victor. A fourth cause of his success in 
Sanbornton was an accidental visit of a Quaker named 
Hodsden, unknown to Mr. Knapp; and his delight at seeing 
the latter call out class after class to hear them read, without 
speaking a word, giving signals by slight taps of the ferule on 
the desk. Hodsden went about afterward saying, “I have 
been in many schoolhouses, but never before saw a school 
taught.” 

The wages of a teacher in those days seem small to us, — 
six dollars a month and board ; but Mr. Knapp managed from 
them to save enough to give his father a token of his filial 
piety by procuring for him fifty acres of woodland, and clear- 
ing ten acres by fire and axe. This land was leased for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years, for the benefit of public 
schools. 

He next entered Phillips Academy, Andover, of which 
Mark Newman, a cousin of his mother, was principal. He 
did not at first think of fitting for college, but was soon per- 
suaded to begin Latin, and being appointed writing-master 
in the Academy, was enabled to remain. Just as he had 
completed his preparation for college, and was inquiring for a 
school, in which to earn means of living at Cambridge, his 
schoolmate, Cassius Lee, son of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, who had just gone to Princeton College, died, and be- 
queathed his friend Knapp fifty guineas. ‘With this he en- 
tered Harvard, and by aid of teaching in winter, transcribing 
college documents, hiring two hundred dollars, and receiving 
another token of love from the Lee family, he managed to 
pass through his four years, and graduate with high honor in 
1802. 
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He immediately began to teach in the Town School of 
Charlestown, Mass., and at the same time to study theology 
with Dr. Jedediah Morse, the author of the once popular 
school geography. He pursued his studies in divinity about 
three years, and then preached in Salem and Boston, but 
never as a candidate for settlement, injudicious application 
by candle-light having so much weakened his eyes as to con- 
fine him to a darkened room for some months, and to make 
him feel unable to continue in his chosen profession. 

In December, 1803, he took charge, by invitation, of a pri- 
vate school of twenty boys in Salem, and continued to teach 
there for nearly ten years, beloved and respected, and enjoy- 
ing his work. But his health was not firm, and in the sum- 
mer of 1812 he took a trip westward as far as Louisville and 
Lexington, Kentucky, and returned on horseback, with re- 
newed vigor. 

Whilein Salem, Mr. Knapp was much urged to enter polit- 
ical life, and to stand for Congress, but declined the proposals. 
He was also asked by Daniel Webster to allow his name to 
be presented to the Trustees of Dartmouth College for the 
presidency of that institution ; but he conceived that the state 
of his eyes would prevent his properly fulfilling the duties of 
the station, and therefore declined to give Mr. Webster per- 
mission. 

During his western trip he chanced to witness the first at- 
tempt of a steamboat, a little thing of twenty feet keel, to 
stem the current of the Ohio, at Cincinnati, and to hear the 
great exultation and rejoicing of the assembled multitude at 
seeing the boat move against the stream at the rate of six 
miles an hour. 

Soon after his return he opened a private boarding-school 
for boys in Brighton, and after four years removed it to Ja- 
maica Plain, where he taught until 1822. His teaching 
must have been successful and lucrative, for he added fifty 
acres to his father’s farm, assisted very largely his brothers 
(Samuel L. Knapp, LL. D., and Dr. Joseph Knapp), remem- 
bered his mother with many gifts of filial love, and in 1822 
purchased a farm for himself in Walpole, N. H., the native 
town of his wife, where he has ever since resided. 
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He married, June 3, 1819, Louisa, daughter of Joseph 
Bellows. He had two sons, who, with their mother, survive 
him. His active exercise on the farm restored him to sound 
health, and the interests of the town and the parish, the edu- 
cation of his sons, and the entertainment of his guests 
(among whom it was his particular pleasure to have the cler- 
gymen visiting that most beautiful of New England towns, 
of which Mr. Knapp’s windows commanded the most beauti- 
ful view) kept his mind and heart ever happily and usefully 
employed. a) te 

As the years rolled on, and the infirmities inseparably 
connected with great age prevented Mr. and Mrs. Knapp 
from indulging so freely in the pleasure of having friends 
at their house, the hours of conversation with the man of 
ninety were all the more highly prized by those permitted to 
be intimate witnesses of this triumph of the soul over the 
flesh. As he sat in his accustomed chair, a stranger might 
have thought him dozing. Question him on anything of 
his own personal feelings and needs, and you would scarce 
obtain an answer. But appeal to any of the intellectual or 
moral powers, speak of a new discovery in science, tell him 
of an important political movement, recall to him the thought 
of any personal friend among the living or the dead, allude 
to questions of philanthropy and social reform, or, above 
all, mention the gospel or any of its prominent doctrines, 
and you would at once see that the internal fires of thought 
and feeling were glowing as of old. As he grew warm 
in the utterance of his faith and hope, his eye would kin- 
dle, his voice grow full and firm, his intellect would show 
its old vigor and acuteness, he would criticise with good- 
humored playfulness, but with keenest discrimination, your 
statements and arguments ; his warm affections would show 
themselves in every tone and turn of expression, and a half- 
century of the accumulating infirmities of sense would be 
consumed before one touch of the living fire of the soul. 

A single instance will show how his faculties retained their 
brightness even until within a few hours of his death: His 
physician thought that sipping a light acid wine might be 
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useful; and his son offering it, Mr. Knapp asked, “ What is 
it?” “ Hock,” was the reply. “ No,” said he, “ no,— hic, 
hee, hoc, — I thus decline it.” 

But this playful humor was not the only sign of inward life 
which he gave in those days when the outward man was per- 
ishing. Some one told him that his favorite nephew, Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, was about returning from Europe. He said lit- 
tle at the time, but after twenty-four hours of apparent leth- 
argy he aroused himself, and asked the person who told him, 
“ Have you read Henry’s book?” and on receiving an unsat- 
isfactory answer, roused himself further to explain that he 
meant, “ Restatements of Christian Doctrine,” and to pass a 
glowing eulogium upon the volume. In like manner, having 
heard, a few days before his last, that his son had recently 
preached on “ Personal Holiness, the only Foundation of Pros- 
perity in Church or State,’ he simply replied emphatically, 
“Excellent!” But afterward, in the night, he aroused him- 
self from a seemingly deathlike, stupor, to say again, “ Per- 
sonal holiness, the only root whence ‘spring blessings to the 
Chu: 1, blessings to a community, blessings to a State. 
Preach personal holiness. Show each hearer that the rewards 
of intense consecration of one’s self to God are immeasurable. 
Personal holiness, entire consecration of the individual will 
to the law and will of God, revealed to us in Jesus Christ. 
Repeat it often, the world wants it.” 

This brief and imperfect recollection of his words gives the 
reader but a faint impression of the eloquence with which 
this aged and dying saint uttered himself in tones so clear 
and strong and full of pathos that the hearer feared and 
trembled lest the tensely strained golden cord of life might 
be suddenly broken in the effort. 

Mr. Knapp, was fond of comparing the past with the pres- 
ent, and then. casting a horoscope of the future. His clear 
recollections covered, on some points, ninety years, and on all 
points eighty years; he had seen his country and the civilized 
world advance during that time with a rapidity that had de- 
fied. all imagination, and at a rapidly accelerated pace. 
What could be his inference, but that which he so constantly 
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and joyously drew ? — namely, that the clouds that threatened 
us would yet break in blessings on our heads ; and that advances 
and improvements in the state of the world and of society 
would be realized continually, from generation to generation, 
unlooked for, and grand beyond the conception of our age. 
He thought that the saying of the prophet,“ Eye hath not 
seen,” etc., was as applicable to this life as to that which is to 
come. 

But his great delight for many years past has been to spec- 
ulate with exultant faith upon the life which is to come, re- 
vealed to us in the gospel of the Lord. His assurance of im- 
mortality was as strong as if it had been an intuition; but it 
rested partly upon an induction from the moral order, and ap- 
parent disorder, of the universe, requiring immortal life as a 
necessary complement to our faith in the divine veracity and 
justice and mercy ; partly also, and perhaps chiefly, upon his 
faith in Jesus Christ, as the first and only one who had spo- 
ken the word of eternal life... He could never see the justice 
or moral discrimination of those who put Jesus of Nazareth 
simply at the head of moral sages, To him Jesus appeared 
generically different from all other teachers, and incomparably 
superior. Mr. Knapp’s earliest teaching was Calvinistic, it 
was in mature life that he became a Unitarian. He retained 
no bigotry nor fanaticism from his early training, and listened 
with earnest attention to the words of every seriously-minded 
man, whatever his religious creed. But the vaticinations of 
modern prophets, whether rationalists, spiritists, or positivists, 
or less popular talkers, who would either exalt others to the 
level of the Saviour, or reduce Jestis to the level of others, 
always seemed to him lacking both in logical power and in 
divine inspiration; and after listening to their utterances, he 
would always turn with new delight to the Holy One from 
Nazareth, and cry with emphatic earnestness, “ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” At the 
close of his eighty-seventh year he wrote to his son: “ I thank 
God that he, through our Lord Jesus Christ, rescued me from 
the spiritual prison into which*early education cast me, and 
from which I could see him only through narrow grated win- 
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dows, and has brought me out under the open heavens, where, 
by the light of the Sun of Righteousness, I can see the har- 
mony of his perfections, and the glory of his promises, with 
the rapture of unqualified faith.” 

Six years later, toward the close of his ninety-third year, 
being questioned by Dr. Bellows concerning his ideas of the 
future state, he replied, “Oh, no, my son! Not mere rest 
from care and sorrow, and freedom from pain and bodily 
weakness, —no! no! It is the hope and faith that the seeds 
of a higher, nobler, fuller life are latent in me, and will de- 
velop themselves in the genial atmosphere of the heavenly 
state, that makes the thought of it so precious. I shall know 
more of God, and more of his Son; I shall unfold new fac 
ulties, and sweep upward on a stronger wing. I shall have 
new knowledge, and new powers of obedience and of use- 
fulness ; I shall understand mysteries that now bewilder me, 
realize pleasures that are now only foreshadowed in my im- 
agination ; I shall throw off many limitations of thought and 
feeling, and find that ideal life which from youth has haunt- 
ed me expanding itself in the uncramped conditions of that 
nobler state, which the repressed powers and budding desires 
of my soul have always predicted.” Frequently he spoke 
also of the great delight he anticipated in meeting again the 
beloved ones who had been called before him, — his heart at 
ninety-five still yearned toward his mother as it had always 
done from childhood, — and in seeing face to face those whom, 
not having seen, he had learned to love, the saints and heroes 
and wise men of all ages. Unnumbered sources of happiness 
seemed to him ready in the hands of a beneficent God to 
give him each an eternity of joy. 

Surely, an old age like this is not useless! Who can even 
so much as hear of this faith and hope and love, glowing 
thus brighter and warmer to the very end of the old man’s 
lengthened days, and not feel kindling within himself a desire 
for the same spiritual gifts? Nay, who can refuse to see in 
this very persistence of hope and faith and love in the with- 
ered and feeble frame shattered by the storms of ninety-four 
winters an evidence of the immortal nature of the soul, a 
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proof that faith in Jesus makes man even now, and in the 
flesh, partaker of an eternal, unchangeable life, that shall also 
be immortal ? 

Another aged saint, a few weeks older than Mr. Knapp, 
and still living in faith and hope like his, is accustomed to 
speak of the years by which she exceeds threescore and ten 
as borrowed from eternity. And who shall reckon up the 
usury with which these borrowed years shall be repaid? One 
of the dwellers in the village said to me, on the day of the 
funeral, “Mr. Knapp’s last years have revealed to me entirely 
new views of life and death and immortality, and I thank 
God for my acquaintance with Mr. Knapp, as for the great 
blessing of my life.” Doubtless this is not a solitary case, 
but from those two windows, one on the north side of the 
village, the other on the south, whence these two nonagena- 
rians have cast frequent glances, each toward the other, com- 
panions in age and in faith, anc each down upon the dwellers 
in the valley between, there has flowed a gentle, refining, ele- 
vatin influence felt by many who were unconscious whence 
it came, producing more reverent views of life and duty, 
eading to a higher estimate of human faith and virtue, 
awakening sweeter and holier human affections, and kindling 
new aspirations for holiness, for a closer walk with God and 
with the Lamb, and for acceptance before the throne of ever- 
lasting judgment. The twenty-five years lent from eternity 
to these two have thus produced many fold their value in the 
eternal life of other members of Christ’s flock. 


Tat man is perfect in faith who can come to God in the utter 
dearth of his feelings and his desires, without a glow or an as- 
piration, with the weight of low thoughts, failures, neglects, and 
wandering forgetfulness, and say to him, “Thou art my refuge, 
because thou art my home.’’ — MacDona tp. 


Waogver acquires knowledge, and does not practise it, re- 
sembles him who ploughs his land, and leaves it unsown. 































THE TIDE. 


THE TIDE. 


Wire daily ebb and flow 
The waters by us glide ; 

They tell us of the mighty Power 
That rules their constant tide. 


Yet, thoughtless, still we gaze, 
Untaught from day to day; 
Unheeded still the unseen Hand 

That doth their motions sway. 


As if thus, of itself, 
The river’s tide might flow ; 
Now fill its empty channels high, 
Then back to ocean go. 


As if attraction’s force 
Could be the only law, 

And moon and sun could, of themselves, 
The bulk of ocean draw. 


Ah, who shall give us sight 
This miracle to see? 

In ocean’s constant ebb and flow, 
The work of Deity ! 


In Nature’s constant law 
To own God’s ceaseless power, 
Who makes the sea to know its bounds, 
And keep the appointed hour. J. ¥. 


WE should teach the child, by our words and our lives, that 
true Christianity is the happiest as well as the best thing. And 
when sufferings come upon us, and our minds are perplexed and 
our hearts are troubled, and we see the spirit of fear walking on 
the dark waters of life, we shall listen for the words which will 
not fail to be spoken to us, “‘ Be of good cheer; it is I; be 
not afraid.”’ So shall we teach our children to trust in His 
Father and our Father, who hath ‘loved us with an everlasting. 
love.’’ —E. L. F. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
BY REV. JAMES DE NORMANDIE. 


BETHANY, or the house of dates, is distant from Jerusalem 
fifteen furlongs, as the record hath it, or perhaps a mile be- 
yond the summit of Mount Olivet. Sunday, the 24th of 
February, we spent in walking to this little village, which the 
Arabs call “ El-Azariyeh,” a name derived from the Scripture 
name Lazarus. It was a Sabbath-day’s journey full of de- 
lightful memories and thoughts. We passed down the steep 
descent of the hill on which rests the city, and loitered up the 
slope of Olivet, all the while gathering the bright flowers as 
we went, and sat down for a long time on the roots of an old, 
gnarled olive tree, with a field of wheat, then in head, waving 
around us, the shadows of passing clouds darkening the vale 
of Kedron, or anon the fair sunlight glittering from the mosque 
of Omar, and music from the Turkish bands for our Sunday 
anthem without, and all the Christian memories within. 

One may go to Jerusalem and the Holy Land with what- 
ever determination he will to see it as it is, and, notwithstand- 
ing the determination, he constantly finds himself seeing it 
as it was. The rocky hill-slopes become the terraced vine- 
yards; the noisy Arabs, the poor fishermen; every passing 
Bedouin, with his coarse, striped camel’s hair tunic, becomes 
a prophet; Mount Zion breathes forth the Psalms, and over 
the vacant space of Moriah rises the stately and gorgeous 
temple of Solomon and Herod. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the places of greatest in- 
terest in the Old Testament are quite frequently of little in- 
terest or connected with the incidents of the New, while 
others, just noticed in the Old, become of chiefest importance 
and sanctity, — nay, are transfigured, as it were, in the New; a 
few are alike prominent in both. Mount Olivet belongs to 
this second class. In the Old Testament, when the revolt of 
Absalom takes place, we find David escaping from the roya: 
city up the ascent of Olivet, weeping as he goes, with his 
head covered and his feet bare, and all the faithful people fol- 
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lowing him, weeping as they went up.. And when he came 
to the top of the mount, we see him, after he has worshipped 
God, asking his faithful servant to return to be a servant to 
Absalom, as he had been to him, and so send him news se- 
cretly from the palace ; and when he was a little past the hill- 
top, we find another bringing him bread and earlier summer 
fruits and wine; and here on one side, as Jesus on the other, 
he had his last view of the city over which one, as well as 
the other, doubtless wept. This is all that is of interest in 
the Jewish Testament regarding Olivet,—in the Christian 
Testament how rich the memories! In Jerusalem’s dirty 
streets one meets not Jesus; as of old, his voice was lost in 
the pressing and persecuting crowd ; so itis still. But when 
we go with him to Olivet, we find him risen not only above 
the confusion of the city, but the struggles of the earth, while 
every step speaks of his agony as well as peace, and every 
echo repeats his lingering prayer, which the lisping lips will 
not let go altogether to the skies, and every heath whispers, 
“Lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” Somewhere beyond the hill-top of Olivet, and on 
the slope where Bethany begins, was the place to which Jesus 
led his disciples, and where, with uplifted hands, he gave them 
the last blessing, and where his last benediction, as of a spirit, 
was heard, “ Peace be with you,” and where, blessing as he 
was parted from them, he vanished into the heavens, whither 
no mortal eye can follow. 

At Bethlehem, we return to the birthplace of Jesus, and the 
sweet opening story of the Gospels which mingles the angel- 
song with the infant-cry. At Nazareth, we watch the child 
subject to his parents, and, by the unrecorded preparation of 
thirty years, gathering to himself the spirit-armor from above. 
At Tiberias and the overlooking Mount of Beatitudes, we see 
the Preacher with the multitude pressing around him; at the 
Jordan, we see the strong resolve and the struggle for strength 
and the heavenly help; at Jerusalem, we see the sturdy 
Teacher over-matching the wisdom and sophistry and formal- 
ism of the Temple scribes and priests; but at Bethany we see 
Jesus among the sympathies of life, feeling them, needing 
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them, resting in them, strengthened by them, going thither 
tried and weary and dispirited by the city’s heartlessness, self- 
ishness, formality, fashion, and in the retreat of loving and 
pious friendship forgetting the wearisome controversies, the 
unconvincing disputes, the exhaustive labors of a public min- 
isterial life. "When the day’s work was done, he sought rest 
at Bethany. From the troubled life of the Temple, he sought 
the tranquil serenity of the star-lit Gethsemane, and the sym- 
pathetic home of Lazarus. From the opposition and annoy- * 
ance of Scribes and Pharisees, he turned to the devotion and 
love of Mary and Martha. 

The description of all these towns in Palestine must vary 
very much, as the traveller sees them just after the rainy sea- 
son, or in the wild, luxuriant growth of a tropical summer. 
The situation of almost all is certainly quite striking. On 
the slope or summit of the hills, with the houses small, but 
well built of a white limestone, and from a distance attractive, 
because one cannot notice the filth or the sordid and offensive 
character which the Arab indolence gives to every place. 
Bethany is a small, wild mountain hamlet, on the hill-slope, just 
where the rocky road begins to descend into the dangerous de- 
files leading to Jericho. What itis to-day, there is every rea- 
son to suppose it was in the time when Jesus came to it; and 
that the square stone buildings with poles laid across the 
walls and covered with mortar for a roof, with one room, and 
one division or apartment for the women, and one square, low 
opening for a door, with the earth for a floor, and a raised 
platform, or, in more assuming houses, a real chimney ’for a 
fireplace, are just‘such buildings as made the homes of 
Simeon and of Lazarus and of Jesus. The places which are 
pointed out as of sacred importance were not shown until 
three or four hundred years after the incidents which made 
them sought after occurred, and then from the wild desire of 
the pilgrims to associate every event in the ministry of Jesus 
with some spot, to give it a local certainty. Nevertheless, the 
cave, or deep vault excavated in the limestone rock near the 
village, and shown as the tomb of Lazarus, is’ of ‘interest, as 
illustrating the Scripture expressions of the chambers of the 
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dead, or the lunatics coming forth out of the tombs, or Jesus 
calling with a loud voice ; for you go far back from the en- 
trance, and down twenty or thirty steps, until the first and 
larger chamber leads into a smaller, or rocky sarcophagus, 
large enough for one or more bodies. From the tops of the 
houses, one can see far down into the valley of the Jordan, 
and the depression of the Dead Sea. Here the home-life of 
Jesus found expression, —sympathy and sorrow, love and 
languor, smiles and tears, sickness, bereavement, death, life. 
While we were roaming among the houses of Bethany, or 
sitting on the rocks above the town, and, as is the custom of 
the East, the villagers all gathered with curiosity around the 
strangers, a little girl of surpassing beauty came up to sell us 
some shells from the Dead Sea shore. Here and at Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, the young girls are of great beauty, but, op- 
pressed by work, soon lose it. Eyes, large and lustrous and 
deep, like the eyes of the child in the Dresden Madonna, and 
faces of Madonna softness and sweetness, and, perhaps from 
the custom of carrying the large water-jars on their heads, a 
gait of rare stateliness, and figures of rare gracefulness. 
Returning from Bethany that afternoon, we came by the 
pathway which has always been the principal road from Jer- 
icho and the Jordan to Jerusalem. Along this road Pompey 
must have come with his solid Roman cohorts, thirsting for 
the rule of the world ; and along this road another came to 
conquer the world by self-sacrifice. It was the time of the 
great feast of the passover, and all the people were thronging 
to their royal city ; and while they were there, rumors came of 
the wonderful events which had taken place in Bethany, and 
one morning, when they heard that Jesus was coming to 
Jerusalem, a great multitude went forth to meet him, and, as 
they went, cut off the branches of the palm-trees. Not far 
beyond the city walls, they met the other multitude following, 
who had spread their loose mantles in the way and strewed 
it with the olive branches; and then they that went be- 
fore and they that followed raised the triumphal anthem, 
which rang along the valley of Kedron and echoed among 
the encircling hills,“ Hosanna! Blessed is He that cometh 


in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” 
VOL XL. 20 
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Here is a description of the triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, by Dean Stanley, full of interest, although it is 
somewhat overdrawn, and tries to add too much definiteness 
to the localities : — 

“Two vast streams of people met that day. The one 
poured out from the city, and as they came through the gar- 
dens whose clusters of palm rose on the southern corner of 
Olivet, they cut down the long branches, as was their wont at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and moved upwards toward Beth- 
any with loud shouts of welcome. From Bethany streamed 
forth the crowds who had assembled there on the previous 
night, and who came testifying to the great event at the sep- 
ulchre of Lazarus. The road soon loses sight of Bethany. 
It is now a rough, but still broad and well-defined mountain 
track, winding over rock and loose stones; a steep declivity 
below on the left; the sloping shoulder of Olivet above on 
* the right; fig-trees below and above, here and there growing 
out of the rocky soil. Along the road the multitudes threw 
down the boughs severed from the olive-trees through which 
they were forcing their way, or spread out a rude matting 
formed of the palm-branches which they had already cut as 
they came out. The larger portion— those, perhaps, who 
escorted Him from Bethany — unwrapped their loose cloaks 
from their shoulders and stretched them along the rough path, 
to form a momentary carpet as he approached. The two 
streams met midway. Half of the vast mass, turning round, 
preceded ; the other half followed. Bethany is hardly left in 
the rear before the long procession must have swept up and 
over the ridge where first begins the descent of the Mount 
of Olives toward Jerusalem. At this point the first view is 
caught of the south-eastern corner of the city. The Temple 
and the more northern portions are hid by the slope of Olivet 
on the right; what is seen is only Mount Zion, now for the 
most part a rough field, crowned with the mosque of David 
and the angle of the western walls; but then covered with 
houses to its base, surmounted by the castle of Herod on 
the supposed site of the palace of David, from which that 
portion of Jerusalem, emphatically ‘the city of David, de- 
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rived its name. It was at this precise point, ‘as he drew 
near, at the descent of the Mount of Olives. May it not 
have been from the sight thus opening upon them that the 
hymn of triumph, the earliest hymn of Christian devotion, 
burst forth from the multitude, ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David ’? 

There was a pause as the shout rang through the long 
defile; and as the Pharisees, who stood by in the crowd, com- 
plained, he pointed to the stones which, strewn beneath their 
feet, would immediately cry out, if these were to hold their 
peace. 

“ Again the procession advanced. The road descends a 
slight declivity, and the glimpse of the city is again with- 
drawn behind the intervening ridge of Olivet. A few mo- 
ments, and the path mounts again; it climbs a rugged ascent, 
it reaches a ledge of smooth rock, and in an instant the whole 
city bursts into view. As now the dome of the Mosque El 
Akra rises like a ghost from the earth before the traveller, 
stands on the ledge, so then must have risen the Temple- 
tower; as now the vast enclosure of the Mussulman sanc- 
tuary, so then must have spread the Temple courts; as now 
the gray town on its broken hills, so then the magnificent city 
with its background —long since vanished away — of gar- 
dens and suburbs on the western plateau behind. Immedi- 
ately below was the valley of the Kedron, here seen in its 
greatest depth, as it joins the valley of Hinnom, and thus 
giving full effect to the great peculiarity of Jerusalem, seen 
only on its eastern side, — its situation as of a city rising out 
of a deep abyss. It is hardly possible to doubt that this rise 
and turn of the road, this rocky ledge, was the exact point 
where the multitude paused again, and ‘ He, when he beheld 
the city, wept over it.’” 

One morning, soon after the walk to Bethany, a bright sun 
called us early into the saddles, and passing through the dark 
and narrow streets and out of the Damascus gate, we were 
galloping toward the Jordan. Our party presented quite a 
gay appearance. The captain of the guard came up to ug 
and shook hands with each one as a token of his services, 
fidelity, and attachment, with the universal Arab salutation, — 
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touching the heart, lips, and forehead. He was mounted on 
a fine Arab steed, the only one we had seen in Palestine. 
The guards had brilliant but ragged costumes, with guns 
slung across their shoulders. The dragomen of the different 
parties, happening to go on the same excursion that morning, 
and even the travellers themselves, all had quite a warlike as- 
pect, for we vere going into the most dangerous parts of the 
wilderness-land. We passed over the Kedron, along Geth- 
semane and the slope of Olivet, turning awhile to catch the 
best view of Jerusalem, and stopping a few moments at 
Bethany. 

Soon after leaving Bethany, the road leads over rocky val- 
leys and down steep defiles. It is one continuous, rough, and 
rapid descent, with mountains, bleak and barren as if burned 
over, or just thrown up by volcanic action, with caves in their 

sides, the refuge of Bedouins, and once the retreat of hermits ; 
and still to-day, as in the time of Jesus, the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho is infested with thieves and robbers. It is, 
perhaps, a more dreary, desolate, forsaken region than all the 
world besides supplies. Nearly all day we were clambering 
down the sharp declivities, or winding the rounded summits 
of some rocky mountain. No flower grew by the way, only 
the dark, passing shadows of some heavy clouds hung over 
the deep ravines, or occasionally the distant sound of some 
stream, swelled by the winter rains, plunging into the bitter 
bosom of that sea which gives back nothing it once receives. 
In the afternoon we came to the last ridge, — the sunlight 
resting in patches on the plain of Jericho and the valley of 
the Jordan, an occasional glimpse of the Dead Sea, the green 
plain with its trees and undergrowth, made up a scene as glo- 
rious as it was suggestive, for in a few minutes we should be 
on some of the spots most notable in the sacred history. 

We found our tents, with several others, pitched by the 
side of a stream, with quite a growth of small trees or bushes 
around us. Resting in them for a little while, 1 went out, 
just before sunset, and followed the stream, until it led me to 
a clear fountain, springing out of the rocks and flowing over 
a pebbly bottom. This is the spring, now called Ain es Sul- 
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tan, spoken of in Kings, when men went to Elisha and said, 
“ The situation of this city is pleasant, but the water is 
naught, and the ground barren.” “ And Elisha went forth 
unto the spring of the waters, and cast salt in, and said, 
Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters.” Jose- 
phus, also, speaks of an exuberant fountain bursting forth 
close to the site of the old city of Jericho, whose waters, be- 
fore noted for their contrary properties, had received through 
Elisha’s prayers their then wonderfully salutary and prolific 
efficacy. There seem to be two or three springs, — one at 
. the head, and one or more at either side of the stream, — but 
the waters are not cool, sweet, and refreshing. An immense 
fig-tree hangs over the springs, and near by are the trees 
which, in their season, still bear the bright yellow apples of 
' Sodom, which are to the taste like a bitter fungus-ball. 

Then I ascended a steep mound near by, and had a wide 
view of the valley. The atmosphere was almost sultry, for 
we had come, in ten hours, from a point twenty-three hundred 
feet above to thirteen hundred feet below the level of the sea, 
and in winter, when there was snow at Jerusalem, the inhab- 
itants of Jericho wore their summer garments. Around were 
the green plain, with its tangled thickets, and some of the 
ruins of a higher civilization still visible ; the camp-fires and 
their curling smoke; the white tents, with our national flag 
flying from one; the tinkling bells of the mules; the gay 
horses ; the Arabs filling their water-skins at the spring; the 
sunlight resting so peacefully on a valley which had seen such 
wondrous changes; the Dead Sea in the distance, and in the 
south a gorgeous rainbow reaching an arc of over forty de- 
grees. One can understand Josephus, when he calls this 
plain a divine region. The memories were more enrapturing 
than the scenery. 

Jericho, the city of palms, or the place of fragrance, first 
appears to us as the city whither Joshua sent his spies to the 
home of Rahab, when the hosts of Israel were encamped be- 
yond the Jordan. Since that time the whole appearance of 
the valley has changed. Instead of two or three villages, 
with wretched hovels, then the plain was studded with wealthy . 
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cities ; instead of the thickets of thorn-tree, then there were 
stately groves of palm, and Cleopatra sent hither to trans- 
plant the balsam in Egypt, and even Wisdom herself was 
compared with the rose-trees of Jericho. Here many of the 
events in the Jewish Testament—some of them, doubtless, 
mythological — occurred. Here were the walls of the city, 
“ fenced up to heaven,” to fall before the victorious Joshua. 
Here the army of Israel must have marched. Here was where 
Elijah and Elisha came from Bethel and gathered a school of 
the prophets. Here is where the sons of the prophets sought 
retirement from the world and a life of meditation. Here is 
where Elisha cursed the little children who mocked him. On 
the hills beyond the Jordan, where Moses looked over to the 
promised land, Elijah disappeared; and on the barren hills 
we had descended, whose sides are now lined with caves, 
where the hermits of the early Christian era retreated to live 
a life of prayer, is laid the scene of the temptation, and one 
of them is still called Quarantania, or the place of the Forty 
Days’ Fast. Here,in the time of the Romans, came Pom- 
pey. Here Herod came to reside, and made the city grand 
with his wealth and architecture ; and in its amphitheatre the 
news of his death was announced to the soldiers by Salome. 

It was Jericho, as Herod left it, that Jesus saw. Not far 
from it, on one side, he came to receive the baptism of John; 
not far from it, on the other, he was led up into the wilderness 
and barrenness of the overhanging cliffs. Here, by the high- 
way side, sat blind Bartimeus, begging, — begging for light. 
Here the publican Zaccheus had his house, to which Jesus 
brought salvation, while the murmuring multitude said he 
had gone to be guest with a man who was a sinner. And 
somewhere between here and Jerusalem was suggested the 
story of the good Samaritan. It was with all these memo- 
ries that we went to rest. All night the camp-fires were blaz- 
ing, and about five in the morning there was a great com- 
motion, and loud talking and vociferating orders, which the 
Arabs, of all people, can give upon the slightest provocation, 
and with greatest ardor. All the travellers were put upon 
their guard , and when the morning came, we found the alarm 
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had been created by a company of Bedouins, witha train of 
stolen camels, passing near our encampment, and ready to 
make an attack for plunder. 

We had our breakfast in the open air on the plain of Jeri- 
cho, while the tents were being struck, and then started for 
the Jordan. 

The road wound through a thicket which could hardly be 
called a wilderness, but was a plain of surpassing richness, 
and might, as it doubtless did, support an enormous popu- 
lation. The apples of Sodom were then small and green. 
The atmosphere was deceptive, and although we thought our- 
selves quite near the mountains which are beyond the Jordan, 
we rode at a brisk pace for two hours before we came to the 
bank of the river. The thickets gave place to a soft, yielding 
meadow, but still no sight of the water, and it is only after, 
descending three broad terraces that we reach the narrow 
muddy, and rapid-flowing stream. Century by century the 
river has worn for itself a deeper channel; and yet, as the 
rainy season was not quite over, we must have seen it with al- 
most its fullest volume of water. We were by the Jordan. At 
first there was the inclination to smile, as we recalled the line, 
“ On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” and only one of those 
who had. brought tin flasks from Jerusalem to fill from the 
sacred stream had persistent sentiment enough to carry out 
the intention; for the river was heavy with mud, and one 
could easily understand why Naaman thought the fresh, 
sparkling streams of Abana and Pharpar, at Damascus, bet- 
ter than all the muddy mountain torrents of Israel. Doubt- 
less, as the season grows later, the stream becomes clearer 
and narrower. 

The Jordan, as from the hill-side on the east we afterwards 
saw it, issuing from Lake Gennesaret, seemed a stream that 
one might step across, and yet, as is the case of other rivers 
passing through lakes, it is said not to mingle its waters with 
the Sea of Galilee, and its course may be traced by a line of 
smoother water. From the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea 
is a distance of sixty miles in a straight line, and yet such is 
the winding channel of the Jordan that it is over two hun- 
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dred miles in length. Jordan means the “ Descender,” and, 
from the number of rapids in its course, the name is most 
appropriate. The greatest width of the Jordan. is near the 
Dead Sea, where it spreads over the surface for three or four 
hundred feet, and with a depth of two or three. What is 
most remarkable in the history of this river, or of Palestine, 
it never seems to have been regarded as of much importance 
as the site of towns. “ It has never been navigable, flowing 
into a sea which has never known a port; has never been a 
high-road to more hospitable coasts; has never possessed a 
fishery ; a river that has never boasted of a single town of 
eminence upon its banks,” — and, what is interesting to ob- 
serve, it has remained for Americans to explore this ancient 
stream, and reveal the little that is known about it. From 
the clear springs of Hermon, and the groves of Dan, it pours 
its little stream into the Sea of Tiberias, and through it, . 
then goes on its winding, sinuous, and rough course until it 
falls into the bitter waters of the Dead Sea. Josephus tells 
us all about its sources, and Pausanias dwells upon its won- 
derful disappearance. Pliny goes so far as to say that the 
Jordan instinctively shrinks from entering that dead lake, by 
which it is swallowed up. 

How many a life, fresh and fair in its early years as the 
springs of Hermon, or the groves of Dan and Paneas, winds 
its worldly course until it reaches the bitter waters of the 
Dead Sea! 

Here, then, was where the form of baptism began, in the 
age between Judaism and Christianity, in a warm country, 
where the rite could be made so deeply significant of regen- 
eration, where the weary and dusty pilgrim came up out of 
the waters, leaving behind his old life, and ready to begin the 
new. And from here it has spread throughout Christendom 
“ through the vast baptisms (connected with the great cathe- 
drals) of the Southern and Oriental churches, gradually 
dwindling to the little fonts of the North and West (as the 
climate grows cold), the plunges beneath the water diminish- 
ing to the few drops which are now, in most churches, the 
sole image and representative of the full stream of the De- 
scending River.” 
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Thus do men, after all, always make forms and theories 
harmonize with their necessities. There cannot be the least 
question that baptism by immersion is the early and sugges- 
tive form ; and if it be regarded as a saving rite, no one need 
think to satisfy himself unless he have also the saving form. 
Viewed as a dedication of the new life to the service of God, 
the form becomes a matter of individual preference. 

We have spoken of the vast number of pilgrims, and the 
services of Passion Week around the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. Those services would not be complete without a bap- 
tism in the holy river. 

So that vast body, some years thousands in number, goes 
over the dreary road we had just descended, with an escort 
and guard of Turkish soldiers, makes for itself a pathway 
through the thickets of the plain, descends the wide terraces, 
and many naked, many in white dresses, to be kept for their 
burial, plunge into the stream. 

Leaving the Jordan, we were soon on the shore of the Dead 
Sea, — and dead and dreary enough did it appear, with the 


ridges of broken caves and trees and drift on its banks, with 
the bare, gray, and desolate mountains all around, and far 
above its calm, dead surface, and with a deep haze resting 
over it, as of a smoke going up for ever and ever. 


(To be continued.) 





As God lives by his own will, and we live in him, so has he 
given to us power to will in ourselves. How much better should 
we not fare if, finding that we are standing with our heads bowed 
away from the good, finding that we have no feeble inclination to 
seek the source of our life, we should yet will upwards toward 
God, rousing that essence of life in us which he has given us 
from his own heart, to call again upon Him who is our life, who can 
fill the emptiest heart, rouse the deadest conscience, quicken the 
dullest feeling, and strengthen the feeblest will! — MacDonatp. 
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Tue last number of ‘‘The New Englander” has a noticeable 
article on Orthodox theories of the imputation of sin, by Prof. 
George P. Fisher, of Yale College. The spirit and aim of the 
article are clearly set forth in the opening sentences, in which 
the writer says : — 


‘We deem it to be of the highest consequence to distinguish, 
so to speak, great doctrinal facts from philosophical theories 
attached to them. The truths of Christianity involve and sug- 
gest problems which, in some cases, the Scriptures do not pro- 
fess to explain. Explanations of human invention may be of 
more or less value; but it is hurtful not only to theology as a 
science, but also to the cause of practical religion, when these 
explanations are elevated to the rank of dogmas, and the incul- 
cation of them is made part and parcel of the teaching of the 
gospel. 

“It is partly this conviction which has led us to undertake the 
present discussion. We believe that a great, unquestionable, 
universal fact, like that of sin, deserves to be admitted in full 
earnest by everybody. Atthe same time, we believe that there 
are theories of human device which have been invented to clear 
up difficulties, but which, in truth, create vastly more embarrass- 
ment than they remove.” 


Perhaps only theologians would follow a long and elaborate 
discussion on the Augustinian, the Federal, and Semi-Federal 
Theories of Imputation ; but we feel sure that all our readers 
will mark with interest the following clearly expressed objections 
to the theory of imputation. To those of us who remember the 
discussions of theological subjects published thirty years ago, it 
will seem.as if the following extracts were taken from some of 
the Liberal Reviews of that day. 

The writer enumerates these objections as follows : — 


“1, The scriptural argument for this theory will not bear exam- 
ination. The relation to God under which Adam was placed is 
never called in the Scriptures a covenant. The advocates of the 
theory pretend to adduce but one passage where it is thus called, 
— Hosea vi. 7; but this passage is correctly rendered in our ver- 
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sion as follows: ‘ For they like men’ — not like Adam, which 
is the other rendering —‘have transgressed the covenant.’ 
The offence of Ephraim and Judah is an example of a common 
species of depravity. It is not claimed that the teachings of 
Jesus Christ contain any reference to a covenant with Adam or 
to a vicarious office such as the doctrine of immediate imputation 
attributes to him. If this doctrine is one of so vast consequence 
in the Christian system, it is astonishing that the founder of 
Christianity should make no mention of it. The circumstance 
that the same penalties which are threatened to Adam likewise 
fall upon his descendants, proves nothing to the purpose. In 
whatever way they become sinful, these penalties are appropri- 
ately inflicted on them. If it is said by Paul (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 
47) that all die ‘in Adam,’ this is not saying that their death 
is the penalty of his sin. They die because they are the children 
of Adam, but how this takes place, or the casual nexus between 
the two facts, is not given. The real stronghold —if it can be 
called a stronghold — of the imputation theory is Romans v. 12, 

.8eq. We have not room to examine this passage in detail. The 
stress of the argument of the advocates of this theory rests 
finally on the apostle’s statement that ‘condemnation’ comes 
upon men ‘by one that sinned,’ and ‘by the offence of one,’ 
or by one offence. But the apostle’s declaration holds good, if 
the transgression of Adam brought mankind into a state of con- 
demnation, whether this result was through their own depravity 
ornot. The great thought of Paul is that Adam ruined the race, 
and Christ saved it. Our condemnation is traceable to one, our 
justification to the other. Intermediate agencies and proximate 
causes are left out of consideration. The manner in which the 
advocates of immediate imputation interpret these words of 
Paul reminds one of Luther’s iteration of the ‘hoc est meum 
corpus’ in his controversy with Zwingle. It is an example of 
that rather frigid style of exegesis, by which transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation became dogmas in large portions of the 
Church. 

‘2. The extreme form of the doctrine of Imputation, which is 
in vogue at present, involves its advocates in the inggnsistency 
of supposing that there is a sin for which we are redonsible in 
the full legal sense, — as truly so as was its perpetrator, — but 
which does not bring on us, of itself, eternal punishment. Cal- 
vin and most of the old theologians were consistent in holding 
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that the penalty could not be inflicted on us for Adam’s sin alone, 
apart from inherent depravity ; for they held that imputation is 
impossible apart from inherent depravity. But the Princeton 
writers, separating the one from the other, and making inherent 
depravity merely the punishment of sin imputed, still make this 
depravity the necessary condition of the infliction of eternal 
death, Why? Did not Adam deserve this penalty for that first 
act alone? Is not our responsibility for it as great as his? 
Why would it not be just to inflict eternal death upon us for im- 
puted sin alone? What a strange theory! Here is a sin in 
which we had no real part, for which we are not regarded with 
moral disapprobation, which we are not bound to repent of, and 
which does not bring on us, as a direct penal consequence, eter- 
nal death; and yet it is asin for which we are legally respon- 
sible, —as truly so as the individual who committed it ! 

‘«3. The Covenant hypothesis, regarded as a solution of the 
problem of sin, wears a superficial character. It is one of those 
artificial solutions of great moral and social problems which re- 
move difficulties in too easy a manner, at the same time that they , 
raise difficulties greater than those they remove. There is a 
striking analogy between this hypothesis and the social compact 
theory of government, which was the product of the same age. 
A covenant between individuals was declared to be the founda- 
tion of civil society, and the obligation of civil obedience was 
made to rest on this imaginary contract. Certain perplexing 
questions appeared to be solved by this hypothesis, which was a 
mere legal fiction, and accordingly its mischievous bearing in 
other respects was overlooked. 

‘The theoretical defences of the federal hypothesis are weak 
enough. It is objected to the doctrine that men infallibly become 
sinners in consequence of Adam’s sin, through a sovereign con- 
stitution, — the idea of New England theology, — that this doc- 
trine attributes too much to the will of God. We will not here 
discuss the New England view ; but, strange to say, this objec- 
tion comes from those who found the Covenant itself on nothing 
better. They hold that men are judicially condemned to be sin- 
ners, and go endure the penalty of sin; but when we ask for the 
ground of*his condemnation we are referred to the Covenant, 
and when we inquire into the justice of the Covenant, we are 
thrown back on the sovereignty of God. They seek to remove a 
difficulty by creating another, only one step distant, of a more 
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formidable character. It is better, with Augustine, to leave 
some questions unanswered than to solve them by inventing 
hypotheses which are in open conflict with proper conceptions of 
the divine justice. 

‘‘4, The doctrine of immediate imputation, in the form in which 
it is now held, involves, by necessary inference, the proposition 
that God is the author of sin. It is held that, on account of 
Adam’s sin, God withdraws from the soul, from the moment of 
its creation, —that is, never imparts to the soul, —the grace, 
without which it cannot but sin. It is thus rendered sinful, prior 
to moral choice, — prior to the knowledge of moral distinctions. 
It is vain to urge that the act of God is of a negative character. 
What he does renders the effect inevitable. It is vain to say 
that the faculties of agency remain. By the supposition, it is 
just as impossible, from the moment of creation, to be holy as to 
see without light or to breathe without air. To suppose a man 
to be holy is even more absurd, for, on the withdrawal of grace, 
the powers of the soul necessarily fall into disorder and corrup- 
tion. We do not see how the conclusion can be avoided, that 
God is the author of sin. 

“5, The imputation theory makes sin the penalty of sin, in a 
way which the Church has never countenanced. I am con- 
demned to be sinful, as a punishment for the sin of Adam, who 
is called my representative. I had no real agency, it is asserted, 
in that sin. But sin is inflicted on me as a penalty for another’s 
act. Now, this theory is totally different from the old view that 
a wrong-doer fastens on himself a habit which becomes too 
strong for him to cast off; so that his sin becomes his punish- 
ment. The theory of immediate imputation makes sin to be 
inflicted on them who are not wrong-doers. They are sinful in 
pursuance of an ante-natal condemnation, — ante-natal, and of 
an earlier date than their creation. The Augustinian doctrine 
holds that native depravity is both sin and punishment; but it 
professes to bring this birth-sin under the great law of habit, to 
which we have just adverted. We sinned in Adam and brought 
on ourselves, as individuals, the sinful bondage to evil in which 
we are born. It is thus widely at variance with the modern 
theory, according to which we are slaves of sin for an act which 
we are not to blame for, and with which we had nothing to do. 
The agency of God in relation to the existence of sin is dis- 
cussed by President Edwards in his treatise on Original Sin ; and 
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he makes the precise distinction which we have made here. The 
continuance of a state of depravity according to a settled course 
of nature is one thing; the origination of such a state in an in- 
dividual is quite another thing. This is to charge Adam’s sin to 
his posterity. The statement and admission of this distinction 
leads Edwards to introduce, at this point in his discussion, the 
realistic view of our connection with Adam, whereby his act is 
made to be ours also, and thus to be a just cause of our inhe- 
rent depravity from birth.”’ 


— The September ‘‘ Catholic World”’ discusses the subject of 
the veneration of Saints and Holy Images in the Roman Catholic 
Church, with the intention of ‘ showing its intrinsic harmony 
with Christian first principles, and refuting the objections urged 
against it.’”’ It has long seemed to us that hardly any other 
point is so generally misunderstood by most Protestants, whose 
objections to pictures and images in churches are often frivolous 
and absurd. At the same time we recognize many weak spots 
in the article referred to. Our readers will see them without our 
aid. The writer says, — 


‘‘The human mind is forced to use images as its media; and, 
although it is not necessary to have these images sculptured or 
painted, it is by reason of the aforesaid necessity of using images 
of some kind that man instinctively seeks in sculpture and paint- 
ing a suitable outward form and expression of his intellectual 
images, and finds so much pleasure in beholding these intellec- 
tual images expressed in works of art by others. 

‘‘The human intellect is incapable of contemplating the divine 
essence immediately. It forms an intellectual conception or 
image which represents God to itself, but which is most imper- 
fect and inadequate. Any one who should believe that God 
really is like the conception or imagination he is able to form of 
him, would commit as great an absurdity as one who should be- 
lieve that he is like a venerable old man with along white beard. 
Not only is the conception or intellectual image of God formed 
by the mind always inadequate, but it is often false in certain 
respects. Aristotle’s conception of God was essentially a false 
one; so is that of the Deists, of the Calvinists, and of those 
Universalists who deny his retributive justice. Even the highest 
contemplatives, as they themselves positively affirm, although 
they speak of a certain purely spiritual and imageless view of 
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God, never contemplate God so directly that they can dispense 
with every intellectual species or image as a medium, and intend 
only by imageless contemplation to designate a degree of sub- 
tility in their intellectual operations which renders them pure and 
spiritual by comparison with those of grosser minds. Probably 
most persons of uncultivated intellects represent God to their 
imagination under some majestic and venerable human form, and 
think of him as seated on a throne, in a superb palace, with his 
ministering angels, also clothed in corporeal forms, attending 
upon him. Those whose clear intellectual conceptions enable 
them to rid themselves of every image borrowed from the human 
figure in thinking of God will still find that their minds make 
use of certain emblems, figures, or images of the divine atiri- 
butes, such as light, the sea, the atmosphere. Much more will 
they find themselves compelled to transfer to their conception of 
the divine intelligence and volition the analogy of their own 
manner of thought, of their sentiments and affections. In the 
same manner, when a person thinks of Jesus Christ, meditates 
on his life, death, and glorified state in heaven, he will form to 
himself images which represent his ideal conception, images so 
much the more distinct as they reflect the humanity of Christ 
with which we are far more immediately united than we are with 
the divine nature, and which we are therefore able to represent 
more exactly and vividly to our imagination. Are we to say, 
then, that every person worships the image of God or of Jesus 
Christ which his intellect has formed, and becomes thereby an 
idolater? Certainly not. His reason and faith assure him of 
the existence of God and Christ as objectively real, distinct from 
his own mental conception, and surpassing all his apprehensions. 
His intention in worship is directed to God as he really is, and 
is true worship, although the intellectual media which the soul is 
obliged to make use of are imperfect and inadequate: 

“ The case is no way altered if the sculptured or painted image 
of Christ is made use of, instead of or together with the intellec- 
tual image. The crucifix is only a permanent image affecting the 
exterior senses, as the intellectual representation is a transient 
image affecting the interior senses. Coleridge says that a picture 
is ‘an intermediate somewhat between a thought and a thing.’ 
The same may be said of a statue, though a statue is more of a 
thing than a painting is. The material substance employed by 
the artist is merely the substratum of the form, which is some- 
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thing ideal, as language is merely the medium of thought. In 
painting or sculpture of real merit, the higher and more perfect 
conceptions of men who possess the artistic gift are transferred 
to the minds of those whose ideal conceptions are of an inferior 
order, or who, at least, are not able to give their conceptions an 
outward and permanent expression. The artist who makes a 
statue or painting of our Lord intends to represent him accord- 
ing to the ideal which he has in his own mind. His object is to 
bring the ideal conception of Christ vividly and distinctly before 
the imagination of the beholder. The more completely he suc- 
ceeds in producing the desired effect, the more perfect will be the 
identification of the image with the object it represents in the 
imagination of the beholder; that is, the image, the more com- 
pletely it is an image, the less doesit attract attention to its own 
separate reality, and the more does it fix the attention of the 
mind on the object it represents. A person whose mind is sus- 
ceptible to the influence of art, looking at a masterpiece of 
painting or sculpture, forgets that it is only a representation, and 
seems to himself to be looking at the reality. His imagination 
transports him to the scene of crucifixion, and he is spell-bound 
as he gazes on the face of the dying Christ. The same emotions 
arise in his mind that would arise if he were actually gazing 
upon the crucifixion itself. If he is a Christian, he will sponta- 
neously elicit acts of worship toward the Son of God dying on 
the cross. These interior acts will manifest themselves by exte- 
rior signs, by the respectful posture, the silence, the reverential 
expression of countenance, the moistened eye, which betray the 
workings of the soul within to any attentive observer. Suppose 
that he kneels down and offers a prayer, that he kisses the feet 
of the image of Christ, that he exclaims aloud, ‘My Lord and 
my God!’ is that idolatry? Is he worshipping a picture or a 
statue? If he is, then all the merely interior and mental acts of 
a person who is affected by a statue or picture of Christ are 
equally idolatrous. If the sculptured or painted image of Christ 
is really substituted for Christ himself, and receives as a reality, 
distinct in itself, any homage or affection which it terminates as 
an ultimate object, then all admirers of works of art are guilty 
of the same species of absurdity, commit the same unreasonable 
act, in a lesser degree, which culminates, in the case supposed, 
in the supreme folly of adoring marble, ivory, canvas, and paint. 
That class of persons who go into raptures over works of art, 
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therefore, have nothing to say against che Catholic use of the 
crucifix which is not contradicted by their own practice and 
avowed sentiments. If the devout sentiments awakened by a 
crucifix or a painting of the crucifixion are legitimate for once 
and for the space of half an hour, they are legitimate at all times. 
If it is lawful to go to a picture-gallery in order to see a master- 
piece, it is lawful to buy it, to hang it in an oratory, to visit it 
every day, and to make'a regular and constant use of it, as a 
means of exciting devotion. If the inward sentiments it awa- 
kens are lawful, so is their outward expression ; and if this out- 
ward expression is in itself lawful, it may be prescribed as a law 
by the ritual of the Church. The same p inciple that justifies 
the making of a crucifix, and the looking upon it with emotion, 
justifies the Church in placing it above the altar, bowing or gen- 
uflecting before it, incensing it, exposing it on Good Friday to 
veneration, and chanting the words, ‘ Ecce lignum crucis, venite 
adoremus.’ 

‘“‘The crucifix, considered as a material object, is merely treated 
with the same respect which is shown to a Bible, an altar-cloth, 
a chalice, or any other object devoted to sacred uses. As a rep- 
resentation, it is not distinguished from the object which it rep- 
resents, and the acts of interior or exterior veneration which 
terminate upon it are merely relative, and are referred altogether 
to Jesus Christ. They are like the kiss which a man imprints 
upon his wife’s picture, or the uncovering of the head when a 
procession passes the statue of Washington. There is only one 
question, therefore, in regard to the veneration given to the cru- 
cifix, and that is, Does the object or person represented, that is, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, deserve the Worship of latria, or divine 
worship, which we pay to him, and which we signify by these 
exterior marks of respect toward his image? The same is the 
case with the images of the Blessed Virgin and the saints. The 
veneration paid to them has no respect to the material of which 
they are composed, but passes to their prototypes, that is, the 
persons represented. The only question, therefore, is, Do these 
prototypes deserve the honor we intend to pay them? If they 
do, it is right to signify this honor by marks of respect to their 
images, such as bowing, offering incense, burning lights, deco- 
rating the shrines in which they are placed with flowers, and 
kneeling before them to offer prayers. 


‘“‘ We have already shown that those who have the mere devo- 
VOL. XL. 21 
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tion of taste and imagination toward statues and pictures act in 
a manner precisely analogous, and pass through the same mental 
process which is exhibited by the Catholic in the respect which 
he pays to the sacred images of Christ and the saints. The only 
difference is, that the latter makes use of his imagination in the 
service of a real and practical faith and piety. His devotion is 
not a mere intellectual or sentimental devotion, but a spiritual 
exercise. It is, therefore, less dependent on the artistic merit 
and excellence of the representation than the merely sentimental 
excitement of the votary of art. A rude crucifix or a simple 
image of the Blessed Virgin is sufficient for the only purpose for 
which the devout Catholic makes use of them, as a help to fix 
the senses and attention, a sort of step-ladder by which he may 
raise his mind to the contemplation of Christ and his blessed 
mother. Many other circumstances give value to sacred objects 
besides their intrinsic worth. Their history, their antiquity, the 
associations connected with them, the traditions of past ages 
which cluster about them, often give them a sacredness far be- 
yond the charm of symmetry and beauty. Of the two, we should 
much prefer to have Bernini’s exquisite statue, over which the 
Rey. Mr. Bacon goes into raptures which betray his refined love 
of art, destroyed, rather than the venerable statue of St. Peter, 
which, with manners the reverse of exquisite and refined, he 
calls ‘a grimy idol.’ Even persons of the most exquisite taste 
often love an old house, old portraits, old articles of furniture, 
and many other old things, intrinsically ugly and valueless, far 
more than any similar objects which are new, costly, and fabri- 
cated in the highest style of art. For the same reason, certain 
objects of devotion, which ae devoid of all artistic excellence, 
may be very dear and venerable to Catholics of the most culti- 
vated taste. Much more, then, it is natural that rude and un- 
sightly statues or pictures should be objects of devotion to Cath- 
dlics of uncultivated taste. Protestants make a great mistake in 
judging of the sentiments of the common people in Catholic coun- 
tries. They attribute to superstition what is really to be 
ascribed only to uncultivated taste. The sentiments which are 
awakened by masterpieces of art they can understand ; but they 
cannot understand that ordinary and even grotesque images are 
masterpieces of art and models of beauty to the rude and child- 
ish mind of the multitude. To their prejudiced and distorted 
fancy, these images appear like idols, and the devotion of the 
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people toward them like a stupid idol-worship. They do not ap- 
preciate the fact that they are to these simple people what chefs- 
@’cuvre of religious art are to them, — a vivid representation, in 
outward form, of their own highest ideal. The susceptibility of 
these untutored minds to those emotions which are awakened 
through the senses is far greater than that of the more educated, 
though it is not so chastened. This is especially the case with 
the southern races. Poetry, music, painting, everything which 
appeals to the imagination, finds a ready response in their ardent 
temperament. It is, therefore, a proof of the highest wisdom in 
the Church that she has taken advantage of all these means of 
impressing religious ideas upon the minds of all classes of men 
in every stage of intellectual development. There are some 
whose devotion takes a more purely intellectual form, and who 
elevate their minds to God and heaven more easily by interior 
recollection and meditation than by any exercise of the imagina- 
tion or any outward aids. <A few prefer the solitude of a cell or 
a cave to Cologne Cathedral, and an hour’s abstracted contem- 
plation to all the pageantry of St. Peter’s. Such are permitted 
and encouraged to follow the bent of their own inclination and 
the leading of the Divine Spirit. The mass of men, however, 
even of the educated and cultivated, need the help of the exte- 
rior world to give them the images and emblems of divine and 
spiritual things without which they cannot fix their attention or 
awaken their emotions, The quality and quantity of the helps 
and instruments with which they worship God vary indefinitely. 
The devotion of those whose state is a kind of intellectual child- 
hood, or in whose temperament imagination and passion predom- 
inate, will necessarily be more sensuous than that of more culti- 
vated minds or races of a more cool and sedate temperament. 
It is the same principle, however, which pervades and regulates 
all; the spirit is one, though the form varies. The true mystic, 
who is absorbed in the contemplation of the divine nature, does 
not deny to the sacred humanity of Christ, to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the saints, or to any holy things, their worth and excellence, 
although he does not fix his attention upon them so frequently 
and so directly as others. The great saints and theologians of 
the Church never despise the devotions of the people, or accuse 
them of superstition. The distinction between the intelligent 
few and the superstitious many in the Catholic Church is one 
which the most highly educated and spiritually minded Catholics 
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disdain and repudiate as a dishonor to themselves. It is made by 

‘sciolists, who are unable to answer the arguments of our theolo- 
gians or to deny the sanctity of our saints, and who seek to 
evade in this way the overwhelming force of the evidence for the 
truth of our religion. The veneration of saints and the use of 
images in religious worship, they say, though it does not prevent 
the élite of Catholics from offering a supreme and pure worship 
to God, and looking up to Jesus Christ as their only Saviour, 
leads the multitude to superstition and idolatry. We are better 
judges of the fact than they. They know next to nothing of the 
practical working of our religion, or of the ideas and state of 
mind of our people. We know these things. We have, atleast, 
as much abhorrence of idolatry as they have, and as much zeal 
for the enlightenment and spiritual welfare of the multitude. 
We know that there is no taint of superstition or idolatry in the 
devotion of our people. The Catholic Church keeps the ideas of 
God and Christ vividly before the minds of her children; they 
realize them in a manner of which those who are out of the Church 
have no conception. The accusation of withdrawing from God 
and our Lord that which is due to them — to divide and scatter 
it among inferior beings — comes with a very bad grace from 
Protestants. What have they done to reclaim mankind from 
polytheism and to spread the worship of the true God? They 
have done nothing, except to cripple the efforts of the Catholic 
priesthood by sowing dissension in: Christendom and giving the 
scandal of disunion to infidels. They have bred anew the old 
heresies against the Trinity and the Divinity of Christ which had 
become extinct, together with the more monstrous error of pan- 
theism. We, the Catholic priesthood, have conquered the an- 
cient heathenism, have planted. everywhere Christianity, have 
established on an immovable foundation the doctrine of the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ, together with the worship of his adorable 
name.” 


— The London correspondent of the ‘‘ Presbyterian ’’ describes, 
in the following manner, a recent attempt to awaken a pure and 
healthful love of nature in the dark lanes of the metropolis : — 


‘‘ Parish flower-shows, also, are now widely diffused in London. 
Not only have many of the parish clergymen (who preach in the 
old city of London, but who do not bury the dead in the ancient 
churchyards) wrought a delightful change by the skill of the 
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gardener and florist, but there are flower-shows on a large scale. 
For example, the annual flower-show of the Society for Promot- 
ing Window-Gardening was held at Dean’s Yard, close to West- 
minster Abbey, and within the enclosure where Dean Stanley 
has his official residence. Among others who were present was 
the Princess Louise of Hesse. The charm is that the poor cher- 
ish and cultivate the flowers, by a device which enables them to 
have literally a window garden in their rooms. This kind of 
thing was inaugurated by the Bible-women of London, and an 
old woman in St. Giles’ parish said one day, when the Bible- 
woman called, ‘ Ah, I love that plant; it keeps me company; it 
is a living thing.’ At the Westminster show, a large case of 
ferns, cultivated and cherished in windows, attracted much at- 
tention, and a magnificent fuchsia, carefully trained over a large 
frame, standing fully seven feet high and four wide, was greatly 
admired. Lord Shaftesbury in the evening distributed the prizes. 
He said that window-gardening had done a great deal in helping 
to civilize the neighborhood of Westminster. He earnestly de- 
sired that the movement would become extended, as the love of 
flowers and the cultivation of them went fast to civilize and im- 
prove the moral tone of the poor.” 


_ — We cut the following from the ‘‘ Protestant Churchman,” 
both to show the spirit of young Episcopacy, and to record the 
anecdote of Archbishop Whately : — 


‘Tn the action and utterances of some of the younger of our 
clergy, we gratefully recognize the power of the Divine Spirit, 
inaugurating, as we believe, a movement which is destined to 
lift the whole Church to a higher level and a purer air. And let 
no one complain that the movement originates with the young. 
As Paley wrote many years ago, ‘ Those who attack a prosper- 
ous establishment write with a halter round their necks. Few, 
therefore, will ever be found to attempt alterations but men with 
more sincerity than caution,— men of warm, eager, impetuous 
dispositions. So thatif we are to wait for improvements till the 
cool, the calm, the discreet part of mankind begin it, till church 
governors solicit-and ministers of state propose it, I will venture 
to say that (without His interposition with whom nothing is im- 
possible) we shall remain as we are till the renovation of all 
things.’ Archbishop Whately tells us, that foreseeing when he 
became old and had a family around him, he should become timid, 
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conservative, and avaricious, he was determined when young to 
say and do certain things which he plainly saw it was his duty 
to say and do,—to cross the bridge and tear it down behind 


him. 


— The ‘‘ London Atheneum!’yhas the following notice of the 
history of church pews :— 
“Concerning pews, Dr. Doran tells us that they were first 
placed in English churches*by the Norman nobles ; but it is cer- 
tain that for{many generations these private boxes for public 
worship were neither numerous nor allowed to persons of infe- 
rior grade or gentility. Even to the close of the Plantagenet 
period, Christians of all degrees save the highest were content 
to be equal in the house of God, so‘far as seats were concerned. 
Mirk’s ‘Instructions for Parish Priests’ makes no mention of 
pews, and enjoins the laity when jin church to remain on their 
knees, and abstain ‘from leaning against pillars and walls ; but 
the ‘Book of Nurture,’ by Russell, ‘sum tyme wythe Duke 
Vmfrey of Gloucester,’ — a work which,{like the ‘ Instructions,’ 
was published in the first half of the fifteenth century, — directs 
the chamberlain of a great man to take due care for the arrange- 
ment of his patron’s pew : — 
“ Prince or prelate if he be, or any other potentate, 
Ere he enter into the church, be it early or late, 
Perceive all things for his pew, that it be made preparate, 
Both cushion, carpet, aud curtain, beads, and book, forget not that.” 
‘‘ But though pews were introduced before the Reformation, 
they were reserved even so late as the opening of Elizabeth’s 


reign for persons of undeniable quality.”’ 


—A writer in the Chicago ‘“‘ Advance” asks if our Sunday- 
schools are not emptying our churches? He says, — 


‘‘T know whose hands will go up in solemn horror at this ques- 
tion. Butis it not a little singular that after a fair trial of more 
than a generation, during which a large per cent. of Protestant 
children have been gathered into the Sunday-schools of our land, 
— is it not strange, I say, that just at this time, when, by the argu- 
ments of leading Sunday-school men, our churches should be 
thronged, the question is discussed as never before, ‘How can 
we reach with the gospel the habitual neglecters of the sanc- 
tuary ?’ 
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‘“We purpose to bpeak kindly of the Sunday-school, but we 
cannot but ask most earnestly, Is not the Sunday-school sup- 
planting the sanctuary in the minds of the children? Is not the 
Sunday-school called the children’s church? And, regarding it 
as such, are ten per cent. of the Sabbath-school children ever 
found in the sanctuary? The most successful superintendent in 
this beautiful city, while recently stating in the county conven- 
tion that his three hundred and seventy-five scholars, instead of 
entering the sanctuary, scattered, he knew not where, exclaimed, 
with tragic earnestness, ‘My God, Mr. President, what are we 
coming to ?’ 

‘‘ It is time this question was answered. I do not believe that 
twenty per cent. of the Sabbath-school children in this city attend 
church. Where are the eighty per cent? Some at home, some 
playing marbles in the alleys, some strolling in the fields, some 
fishing and playing ball. 

‘“«¢ But they will be converted in the Sunday-school, and then 
they will attend church.’ Why, then, in this age of Sunday- 
schools, are not our churches full of the youth of our land, and 
the street corners vacant? Are not all, or nearly all, the con- 
verts in the Sabbath-school found among those who habitually 
attend church? Several in my own school have been converted 
within a year, but every one of them had been trained to go reg- 
ularly from the school into the church. 

' “Nothing is more certain ip its operation than the law of 
habit; and the habit of not going to church at all, which so 
large a per cent. of our Sunday-school children are forming, will 
certainly keep our sanctuaries empty for a long time to come. 
This is sad, but certain. If any superintendent does not believe 
it, let him, on next Sunday, count the children of his school who, 
without a special invitation, attend the services of the Lord’s 
house.”’ 





To accept that as the will of our Lord which to us is incon- 
sistent with what we have learned to worship in him already, is 
to introduce discord into that harmony whose end is to unite our 
hearts, and make them whole. — MacDona tp. 


Ay hour’s patience will procure a long period of rest. 
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DULL PREACHING AND DULL HARING. 


Witiiam Lioypy Garrison opens au article on preaching, in 
th “Independent,” thus: “The pulpit is proverbial ior its dul- 
ness. Ordinary sermonizing powerfully tends to somnolency, — 
closing the eyes like an opiate. Why is this? It may be partly 
owing to lack of ability, for the clerical profession is not exacting in 
this respect.” The remedy for this dulness which Mr. Garrison rec- 
ommends is for the preacher to stop taking texts from the Bible and 
expounding them, and be “ free to speak just what the occasion de- 
mands.” 

We h \e at various times heard the debates and speeches in the 
State Legislatuies, in the courts of justice, and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate of the United States. We have also at- 
tended conferences made up largely of clergymen, of the Methodist, 
thé Orthodox, and the Unitarian denominations. And we declare it 
as our candid and deliberate conviction, that the average ability, 
whether for fresh and vigorous thought, or strong and manly utter- 
ance, is decidedly the greater in the conferences, and that the aver- 
age intellectual power in the clerical profession is higher than in 

ny other. The reason is obvious, The very themes which it 
handles have a quickening influence over the whole nature, and its 
range of study and investigation is more profound and comprehen- 
sive than in any other. 

A word about preaching. Gail Hamilton says there is not one 
man in ten thousand but what makes a dunce of himself the mo- 
vent he undertakes to talk about women. We have heard very 
sensible laymen undertake to criticise preaching, and tell how it 
should be done, who would very soon make dunces of themselves, 
should they undertake to put their own theories in practice. Lay- 
men generally forget that they exact more of clergymen in the way 
of vital and spiritual force than is exacted of any other class of 
men and that this is not done to meet extra “ occasions,” but con- 
stantly, and from one year’s end to the other. We should like to 
see Mr. Garrison preach on2 hundred and four sermons on the Sun- 
days of the year, besides fifty-two Sunday-evening lecturés, and as 
many more week-day. Let him do this year after year, and if, at 
the end of five years, he would uot retreat behind the batteries of 
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the grand old Bible, and find its thunders more effectual than his 
expended popguns, it would be because Mr. Garrison is an excep- 
tion to dur common humanity. But we have not yet indicated one- 
half of the drafts upon a minister’s spiritual vitality. The sick and 
the dying and the bereaved always turn to him. He must live in 
two worlds. He must bear up in the strong arms of his prayers 
and sympathies the sinking spirit in its transit to immortality, and 
bring thence its consolations. Sometimes there is not a day in the 
week that does not make these drafts upon his spiritual power and 
vitality. 

Then about audiences. People seem to imagine that sleepiness in 
the pews implies dulness in the pulpit. It may be so; but it strikes 
us that it is paying the audience a very poor compliment when we 
imply that their chief need is some one to keep them awake. It 
may be owing quite as much to their unconquerable stupidity. 
Awhile since we attended some excellent scientific lectures made to 
avery thin house. But a “ prestidigitator” came along, and the 
house was crowded. The sermons which required in their produc- 
tion the largest brain-work and heart-work have fallen dead upon 
the hearers, or rather upon dead hearers ; sermons very diluted and 
flimsy sometimes keep them wide awake. Preachers cannot furnish 
ideas and brains both, and sometimes they have to dispense with the 
former because there is a lack of the latter, both in preacher and 
hearer. As a general thing, however, and in the long run, we be- 
lieve the popular instinct is correct, and that people will be drawn to 
such exhibitions of truth as appeal tothe profounder wants of hu- 
man nature. A man may preach awhile out of himself only, and 
meet “occasions.” But he will get into ruts if he meets all the 
demands of his profession for any length of time. He will run into 
a tiresome monotony, and find that the faces and hearts that turn 
toward him indicate a want which he cannot satisfy. He will be 
tempted into shallow expedients, — word-magic, theological tilting, 
striking at his neighbors, spread-eagleism, gossip-sermons, and the 
like ; all the while with the painful consciousness that he has not 
met the demands of his calling, and that devout and earnest souls 
go somewhere else for food ; while a plain man out of that same old 
Bible, with less talent and equal earnestness, will fill his house to 
overflowing. The experiment has been tried hundreds of times with 
the same result. Two things are essential to successful preaching. 
First, to keep the audience from sleep. Secondly, to put something 
into them when awake. The latter is sometimes wholly lost sight 
of. 8. 
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THE CRISIS. 

We voted for Andrew Johnson for the office which made him 
President. It was the installing of this man in the office left vacant 
by the murder of Mr. Lincoln which postponed indefinitely the set- 
tled peace of the country. Mr. Lincoln was lenient and tender- 
hearted, and under his administration the lost States would ere now 
have been restored to their relations, probably on terms as generous 
as they would have expected or demanded. But one thing he would 
not have done. He would not have stimulated anew the vile pas- 
sions and sectional hatreds of the Southern people, but appealed to 
their nobler feelings; and he would not have suffered a breach to 
widen and deepen between the white and black races till it brought 
us to the verge of another and more fearful war. The whole course 
of Andrew Johnson has tended to this result, and Congress has been 
driven from one extreme measure to another to checkmate the move- 
ments of this bad man. 

We voted for Andrew Johnson, and, under like circumstances, we 
should do exactly soagain. He said and did very noble things when 


‘ saying and doing demanded heroism. His speeches made during 


the war, read even at this day, would awaken throbs of the warmest 
patriotism, except for his subsequent apostasy. Wendell Phillips 
censures Grant for his reticence ; but if talking largely and well 
makes a good candidate for President, Andrew Johnson was one of 
the best we ever had. Then, too, “The Atlantic” praised him to 
the skies, and is largely responsible for his nomination. 

But there was a vein in him which unfitted him for President, 
known to those best acquainted with him, but which Northern people 
generally did not know. His character is without moral tone, and, 
as it seems, always was. Put not your faith in platforms. No matter 
what they are, if wily and corrupt men are placed upon them! 
They will make them the steps and scaffolding to the heights of 
their devilish ambition, to work out their selfish schemes. Put men 
into office who are honest and capable, and who have a conscientious 
regard for the rights of all sections and all classes of men, and they 
will not be politicians, but statesmen, and adapt their measures to 
the supreme wants and exigencies of the hour. 

The coming election of President is one which involves not polit- 
ical questions merely, but questions of honor, peace, and humanity, 
for years to come. In a recent journey through seven of the States, 
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hearing and reading the sort of appeal which the advocates of Sey- 
mour and Blair make jto the popular mind, the conviction became 
inevitable that the reviving Democratic party is stirring up the worst 
and lowest elements and means, to ride upon them into power. Ha- 
tred of the negro; denunciation and misrepresentation of every 
measure whose end has been to organize the grand results of the 
war, and prevent the sacrifice of half a million men from being a 
vain oblation; a determination to exclude the black race: from all 
political rights, for the sake of reinstalling and perpetuating the old 
Democratic party ; a settled purpose to reduce them again under a 
reign of terror, at the hazard of a war of races and new scenes of 
blood, characterize extensively the spirit of the canvass. The lead- 
ers of the party know that the military, provisional governors of the 
South, who are denounced as “ satraps,” were necessary to prevent 
the constant recurrence of scenes like the New Orleans massacre, 
and to protect the freedmen from men who starved prisoners to death 
or bayoneted them after surrender. They know that Horatio Sey- 
mour denounced the war, and did his best to spread discouragement 
and dismay through the ranks of loyal men. They know that he 
will exert the stupendous patronage of his office, if elected, to bring 
back to power the men-who betrayed the country, and to place the: 
loyal people of the South under their heel. They know all this, 
and they mean all this. And cries about satraps, negro govern- 
ment, are only appeals to the worst passions and prejudices of the 
ignorant masses, for the purpose of restoring to power the most 
treacherous and cruel oligarchy that ever cursed mankind. 

We do not believe in universal suffrage. Butit is sheer hypocrisy 
for men to denounce negro suffrage who do their best to put New 
York under Celtic rule, and who try every art to enlist the lowest 
rabble which can be found North or South on the side of oppression 
and class legislation. We believe the loyal party is to triumph, be- 
cause we see that a Providence openly manifested has shaped our 
ends thus far. But the old party of oppression and wrong and fu- 
gitive slave laws, which would have seen the Union broken into 
jarring fragments rather than sacrifice slavery, will muster strong, 
and draw in the most corrupt elements. They will carry some of 
the Southern States by a system of terrorism, and unless the North- 
ern States rally with tolerable unanimity on the side of loyalty, the 
peace we had sighed for is to be found only by crossing stormy seas, 
and possibly a sea of blood. It is no mere party question, then, 
that we decide in November. It is a great question of hu- 
manity. 8. 
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SUMMER BY THE LAKE. 
NOON. 


WuireE clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep ; 
Light mists, whose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the hills asleep ! 


O isles of calm! O dark, still wood ! 
And stiller skies that overbrood 
Your rest with deeper quietude ! 


O shapes and hues, dim-beckoning, through 
Yon mountain gaps, my longing view, 
Beyond the purple and the blue, 


To stiller sea and greener land, 
And softer lights and air more bland, 
And skies, the hollow of God’s hand ! 


Transfused through you, O mountain friends, 
With mine your solemn spirit blends, 
And life no more hath separate ends, — 


I read each misty mountain sign ; 
I know the voice of wave and pine ; 
And I am yours, and ye are mine, — 


Life’s burdens fall, its discords cease, 
I lapse into the glad release 
Of Nature’s own exceeding peace. 


Oh, welcome calm of heart and mind ! 
As falls yon fir-tree’s loosened rind, 
To leave a tenderer growth behind, 


So fall the weary years away ; 

A child again, my head I lay 

Upon the lap of this sweet day. 

The western wind hath Lethean powers, 


Yon noon-day cloud nepenthe showers, 
The lake is white with lotus flowers ! 


wie _.. EVENING... . , 
Yon mountajn’s side is black with night ; 
White, broad-orbed, o’er its gleaming crown 
The moon, slow-rounding into sight, 
On the hushed inland sea looks down. 
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How start to light the clustering isles! 
Each silver-hemmed! How sharply show 
The shadows of their rocky piles, 
And tree drops in the wave below! 


How far and strange the mountains seem, 
Dim-looming through the pale, still light ! 
The vague, vast grouping of a dream, 
They stretch into the solemn night. 


Beneath, lake, wood, and peopled vale, 
Hushed by that presence grand and grave, 
Are silent, save the cricket’s wail, 
And low response of leaf and wave. 


Fair scenes! whereto the Day and Night 
Make rival love, I leave ye soon, 

What time before the eastern light 
The pale ghost of the setting moon 


Shall hide behind yon rocky spires, 

And the young archer, Morn, shall break 
His arrows on the mountain pines, 

And, golden-sandalled, walk the lake ! 


Farewell! around this smiling bay 
Gay-hearted Health, and Life in bloom, 

With lighter steps than mine, may stray 
In radiant summers yet to come. 


But none shall more regretful leave 
These waters and these hills than I; 
Or, distant, fonder dream how eve 
Or dawn is painting wave and sky ; 


How rising moons shine sad and mild: 
On wooded isle and silvering bay ; 
Or setting suns beyond the piled 
And purple mountains lead the day ; 


Nor laughing girl, nor bearding boy, 


Nor full-pulsed manhood, lingering here, 
Shall add to life’s abounding joy 


The charmed repose to suffering dear. 


321 
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Still waits kind Nature to impart 
Her choicest gifts to such as gain 
An entrance to her loving heart 
Through the sharp discipline of pain. 


Forever from the Hand that takes 
One blessing from us, others fall ; 

And soon or late, our Father makes 
His perfect recompense to all ! 


Oh, watched by Silence and the Night, 
And folded in the strong embrace 
Of the great mountains, with the light 

Of the sweet heavens upon thy face, 


Lake of the Northland! keep thy dower 
Of beauty still; and, while above,} 
Thy solemn mountains speak of power, 
Be thou the mirror of God’s love. 
— Warrier. 





“LIGHT GYMNASTICS.” 


In an account of the examination of one of our public schools for 
girls, it was stated that the children went through some exercises in 
what was styled “Light Gymnastics.” We presume that these 
exercises are very profitable and very pleasant; but we are moved 
to ask how far they leave time in our schools for girls for instruction 
in sewing, and how far they hinder the pupils from being set free a 
larger part of the day or of the year for the “light gymnastics ” of 
the broom and the bread-trough and the duster. We must confess 
to very serious questionings as to the wisdom of the course pursued 
in many of our public schools for girls. We believe that, so far as 
our methods lead these children away from household duties, and, if 
that is their lot in life, household services, and accustom them to 
look forward to the school or the shop as the means of earning a 
living, we are doing harm. The pupils in our grammar schools 
should receive, at the public cost, a plain, practical education ; but 
each grammar school need not, ought not, to be ahigh school. The 
great object steadily pursued, at any cost of the high proficiency of 
a few, should be to educate the mass of children, especially those 
who cannot come regularly, who cannot come well-dressed, and who 
are not agreeable comers to teachers or pupils, and to educate them 
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to a clear, strong moral sense beyond everything else. Our public 
schools ought to supply our households with young women, who, 
until they are married and have homes of their own, should be 
servants in the homes of others, all the better fitted to be intrusted 
with the work of the household, with the care of children, with the 
sewing and mending, and all the more likely to lay by their wages 
for future housekeeping, instead of spending the money upon gar- 
ments not befitting their station; and all the more sure to secure 
affectionate interest from their employers because they have had a 
good education and are reasonable members of a family, and not un- 
reasoning and distracting hirelings, going from house to house, with 
everlasting inquiries about “ privileges,” and no word about duties. 
Such women are needed, and they will be properly paid and properly 
treated by the better sort of people. Perhaps we are all wrong, but 
somehow we did not like the look of that phrase, “light gymnas- 
tics.” It brought up pictures of young women in faultless kids and 
the prettiest little hats, secured with the daintiest veils, seeking em- 
ployment; not, however, the washing, the sweeping, the sewing, the 
nursing, the notable housekeeping which their good mothers were 
even then doing, but something more befitting the hands which had 
held up nothing heavier than the physical geography, and handled 
nothing less nice than the crayon or the lead pencil. Alas! we said 
to ourselves, how often, in earlier days, have we scoured the country, 
not without cost of money and time, to find a professor of “light 
gymnastics ” who could hold a baby without dropping it, or lay the 
child down without disturbing the nap into which the little creature 
had been with difficulty beguiled, or sweep the house without break- 
ing on each occasion a fresh article of furniture! We would make 
no complaint if the girls educated out of service were educated into 
anything better, if there were abundant openings for them into ele- 
vating and really profitable industries ; but this is not the case, For 
every vacancy in a band of teachers, there will be at least fifty appli- 
cants, and forty-nine of them must be disappointed, and, what is 
worst of all, are found in such a mind that to propose household 
service to them would be regarded asa cruel insult. We think we 
could name schools for girls containing from five hundred to a thou- 
sand scholars each, the children of hard-working parents, where 
domestic service is the one thing which “the misses” do not look 
forward to. It is notorious that we are entirely dependent upon 
foreigners for this department of industry, and that, were it not for 
our importations from neighboring provinces, housekeeping must 
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give way to hotel life. If it be asked, Why not do your own work ? 
we answer that there would be no other way, provided there were 
no unemployed young women, waiting, many of them under fearful 
temptations to go astray, for work which is already more than pro- 
vided for; besieging school committees for places, or crowded into 
lodging houses, where, upon some poor pittance of wages, they can 
escape the name of service. What gentility there may be in it, we 
cannot say, but, to our thinking, a home with a really cultivated and 
Christian family is much to be preferred on the score of dignity and 
true respectability. E. 


ACRID PHILANTHROPY. 


Tue Boston correspondent of the “ Anti-Slavery Standard” is 
responsible for the following specimen of “judgment without 
mercy : ” — 

“Several of our fashionable churches are closed for a month or 
six weeks of the hot weather, and the remainder are thinly attended, 
many of the pew-owners being absent with their families at sundry 
mineral springs, beaches, and mountains. But as ‘ the poor,’ though 
always present in the city, are no more made welcome in the said 
pews now while they are unoccupied than at any other time, special 
efforts were thought to be needed, and have been made, to accom- 
modate this class with opportunities of attendance on preaching and 
worship. ‘The ‘Suffolk Union for Christian Work,’ an unsectarian 
association, which proposes to teach morals and religion without the 
inculcation of a creed, and which does not require a particular set 
of theological opinions as the indispensable qualification of its labor- 
ers, but chooses, without regard to sect, preachers who show the de- 
sire and the capacity to be useful, have for some time held Sunday 
afternoon meetings in Faneuil Hall, to which everybody is invited. 
A few weeks ago Dr. Manning, of the orthodox Old South Church, 
was the preacher. Yesterday, a very large audience assembled to 
hear Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago.” 

As to the absenteeism, it is scarcely confined to “ our fashionable 
churches.” It has been necessary more than once, in the writer’s 
experience with reference to the chapels of the ministry at large, to 
close one and another of them because the congregation had gone 
out of town. “The poor,” of whom this philanthropist knows so 
much, have ways of providing a little country air and scenery, at 
least for their children, and sometimes the wicked people that wor- 
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ship in “fashionable churches” help them to do so,— of course, 
only that they may have them out of sight a little while, and pur- 
chase at a cheap rate a reputation for kindness. The churches are 
thinly attended in summer, because neither rich nor poor care to 
attend upon religious services when the weather is very hot, and not 
because the poor are not made welcome. ‘The Faneuil Hall services 
on warm Sundays, save when Mr. Collyer, who is specially attrac- 
tive, officiated, were thinly attended. We wonder whether the writer 
of this charitable and sweet letter from Boston knows how the com- 
mittee that provided the Sunday afternoon at Faneuil Hall is made 
up; how much these same churches which have the misfortune to 
number amongst their members some rich persons have to do with 
it. We have no sympathy whatever with the folly and worldliness 
that demand churches for the rich and chapels for the poor; and as 
little do we sympathize with those who, instead of endeavoring to 
remove the partition walls and do away with the practical difficulties 
of the case, expend their energies in poor flings of the kind which 
we have copied above. Be just to “the poor.” Pay them for their 
work. Help them, not only with money, but with sympathy and 
counsel. Enable them to maintain such a condition of person and 
dress that they will not be disagreeable sharer of pews, slips, settees, 
or benches. Rise above this everlasting talk about rich and poor, 
and strive really to be a family in Christ, and there will be a better 
state of things. In order to do this, we want to be rid of our 
“acrid philanthropists,” who seem chiefly bent upon finding fault 
with somebody. How long will insolence be mistaken for moral 
boldness ? E. 


“THE NATION.” 


A MUCH esteemed correspondent takes exception to our commen- 
dation of the newspaper published in New York under this name; 
nevertheless, we are satisfied that we are right and he is wrong. 
Not that “The Nation ” is faultless; but it is honestly independent 
of party; it is free to speak the truth about public men; it does 
recognize some other human excellence besides a zeal, real or pro- 
fessed, for human freedom ; it does understand that the only hope 
for improvement in our financial condition lies in honesty and econ- 
omy, and an abandonment of the fancy that debts have somehow 
become capital. Its literary criticisms seem to us at times o¥er-sharp, 
if not captious ; but, considering that the cup held to the lips of the 
public by writers of book notices “is almost all molasses,” a good sup- 
ply of acid will not come amiss. E. 
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Our Standard-bearer ; or, The Life of General Ulysses S. Grant, 
written by OtiveR Optic, gives an account of the youth, manhood, 
campaigns, and services in the reconstruction of the nation, ren- 
dered by the distinguished subject of the biography. It is a volume 
of three hundred and forty-eight octavo pages, written in popular 
style and designed and adapted for circulation among all classes of 
readers, old and young. It is illustrated with wood-cuts. The 
biographer is a fervent admirer of his hero, and gives him unquali- 
fied praise. Where his conduct and manners have been called in 
question, the biographer sides with Grant and censures his enemies 
justly, we think, in the main. Probably the censure of Grant has 
been severest for the surprise at the battle of Pittsburg Landing. 
The biographer exonerates him from all blame, but the impression 
remains that somebody blundered in permitting the army to be ex- 
posed to attack in separate detachments, where they would have 
been inevitably cut to pieces in detail, if Beauregard and Johnston 
had not been delayed two days beyond the time of their intended 
demonstration. It may not have been Grant’s fault, but plainly it 
was somebody’s. ‘The biographer also represents his hero as a tem- 
perate man, and, as we believe, truly. The book would be in better 
taste if some of the splendid adjectives were left off, though its loyal 
readers will not doubt that the modest hero deserves the praise so 
thickly laid on. 8. 


Lhe Earthly Paradise. By Wiut1aAmM Morris. In the days of 
Chaucer, certain gentlemen sail from England while a pestilence is 
desolating London, and go westward in quest of some country which 
glows in their imaginations, where people never sicken nor die. 
Rumors and traditions had told them of such a land. It was where 
the people had the elixir of life, the secret of earthly immortality 
and perpetual youth. They start buoyant with hope, and come to 
wild countries peopled with barbarians. After long hardships and 
wars with the natives, they set sail again, and land at length in 
some country never before heard of, where there is a goodly city of 
Greek origin, traditions, and memories; and here the wanderers find 
rest and hospitality. Here to these strange people they tell the 
tale of their sufferings and wanderings. They have now become old 
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men, and the earthly paradise vanishes from their imaginations. 
But here they live through the life that remains to them, telling 
their story and being entertained in turn by the sages of the new- 
found city. Such is the machinery of the poem. These sages, 
whose people preserve the Greek religion and forms of worship, 
bring forth the legends of classic times, charmingly draped in the 
language and imagery of the poet. “ Atalanta’s Race,” “ The Doom 
of Arcisius,” “The Story of Cupid and Psyche,” “The Love of 
Alcestis,” “The Son of Croesus,” and “ Pygmalion and his Image,” 
are thus reproduced in verse that murmurs with a rill-like sweetness 
and melody. These, with the tales and traditions which the wan- 
derers in turn produce out of their store, are bound together by a 
thread of unity which is never lost, and the legends, both of northern 
and ‘classic antiquity, are thus brought forth by the story-tellers in 
a series of poems which lure the reader with their quiet music and 
chaste and beautiful coloring. 

The permanent place in literature which these poems will occupy 
will be, as we imagine, like that of Spencer. We are always in 
dream-light with Mr. Morris, and he always dresses out his material 
in the robes of his own exquisite fancy, never for a moment leaving 
us to believe that his characters, like those of Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
and Ben Jonson, had real flesh and blood, and walked in our homely 
ways. Mr. Morris addresses a more select class of readers, and of 
finer and more fastidious tastes, but with these he makes the stories 
both of the Greek and medizval mythology the most charming tales 
to cheat the hours of summer leisure, or the long winter evenings. 
8. 


Problems of the Age; with Studies in St. Augustine on Kindred 
Topics. By the Rev. Aveustine F, Hewirt, of the Congregation 
of St. Paul. New York: The Catholic Publication House, 126 ° 
Nassau Street. 1868. 

The author of this book was born into Calvinism, and has worked 
his way out of it. His exhibition of Roman Catholic views upon 
the nature and the fall of man, the Trinity, the Atonement, the 
Future State, is exceedingly interesting, and, to many Protestants, 
will be altogether new. Setting aside what we cannot help calling 
theological technicalities, his account of man’s moral being accords 
almost entirely with that which our liberal Christianity would give. 

“There is no imputation of Adam’s sin, no transmission of actual 
sin or personal guilt. These things are metaphysically inconceiv- 
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able. No sane man ever did or could believe them. There is no 
change of human nature into anything intrinsically evil, or addition 
to it of any positively evil quality. If it be said to be fallen, 
changed, degenerate, stained, depraved, etc., these terms are not used 
absolutely but relatively to its former condition. If it is said to be 
under the anger of God, the object of his hatred, and subject to the 
devil, either in Scripture or ecclesiastical writings, it is meant that it 
is not the recipient of that supreme act of creative love which ele- 
vates a soul to grace and glory, and is confined to that cosmic sphere 
over which Satan has a certain jurisdiction. The little unbaptized 
infant is not a vile and hateful thing in the sight of God. It is 
merely disqualified for the beatitude of heaven. It is innocent, 
good, beautiful, admirable, a masterpiece of creative wisdom, and 
loved by God. We will not discuss the question how far the dignity 
of human nature is lessened in the natural order by the effects of 
the fall. It is not necessary to do this. We see a vast difference 
between different races and different individuals, in physical and 
mental perfection. It is enough that the essential type of humanity 
remains in all, even when most imperfectly developed. Human 
nature remains radically the same that it was in Adam when he was 
ereated.” 

“ Mankind, therefore, by the sin of Adam, have simply fallen 
back on the state of pure nature, and are born with those attributes 
and qualities only which are contained in human nature by virtue 
of its intrinsic qualities.” “Wherefore, in the present condition of 
things, the denominations of sin and punishment are relative to the 
state of integrity and elevation, and are therefore sin and punish- 
ment not in themselves, but because they have the relation to the sin 
of Adam.” ‘fhe expression ‘children of wrath’ is to be under- 
stood as denoting that we are born destitute of the special gifts be- 


“longing to the state of children of predilection ; just as the phrase, 


‘Jacob have I loved, Esau have I hated,’ is interpreted to mean, ‘I 
have loved Jacob more, and Esau less.’” These strong words of St. 
Augustine are quoted with endorsement: “There is a nature in 
which there is no evil, and in which, indeed, there can be no evil; 
but there cannot be,a nature in which there is no good. Hence, not 
even the nature of the devil himself is evil.” To all students of 
theology we earnestly commend a book the spirit of which leaves 
nothing to be desired. Perhaps the criticism upon our author must 
be this, that he only retains in word and form much which he has 
ebandoned in fact. ~ 
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FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS WAREHOUSE 
BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING, 
Chamber Zurniture, 


In suites or singly, of the latest design and of superior quality and at satisfactory prices. 
CORNICE AND DRAPERY WORK NEATLY EXECUTED. 


EXTENSIVE WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 503 and 511 Washington Street, . . . . Boston. 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING. 


RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


OUR new stock of FALL and WINTER OVERCOATS and 











BUSINESS SUITS is now ready for exhibition and sale. We 
invite especial attention to a large lot of Business Suits, which we 
have made from an excellent quality of heavy all-wool mixed Cas- 
simere, beught last spring at a low price, and which we now offer 


at retail for 


TWENTY-ONE DOLLARS PER SUIT. 


. We have also a good assortment of THIN WOOLLEN OVERCOATS, suitable for Fall wear. 
nour 





Custom Department 


we exhibit a very extensive assortment of Piece Goods, from the best American and European 
manufacturers, comprising Beaver and Chinchilla Overcoatings ; Tricot, Pique, Diagonal, and 
Castor Coatings; All-Wool and Silk-Mixed Cassimeres; finest Velvet, Silk, and Cashmere 
Vestings, etc. 

Having unusually favorable facilities for manufacturing, we are enabled to execute orders for 
Clothing in the best manner, with the least possible delay, and at reasonable prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS, & PARKER, 
200 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSION. 
Boston, Sept. 4, 1868. 
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JOSEPH STONE & 00. THEO, H, BELL, 
BELL. 








Importer, 





AND DEALER IN 





| 


~ BOOTS AND SHOES, 


No. 153 Washington Street, 


245 Washington Street, 


Opposite Old South Church, 


BOSTOX, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
¥ 





i Now First Published in America, 


aper sjsanaimeas.| *” — 
Hlape Ja rt ngs THE ECONOMY 


| 

| 

_—W"—————rnmm rrr 

| OF THE 


GREGORY & ROBINSON, (ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


IMPORTERS, CONSIDERED 


OFFER A MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF Anatomically, Physically, and Philosophically. 
| amet 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN EMANUEL SWEDENEORG. 


Translated from the Latin, by the Rev. Augus= 
tus Clissold. 2 Volumes, crown 8vo. 996 pp. 


a> 
= aper z Han gi 3 95, Sy Price, $6.00. 
To bring these volumes, at a moderate price, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, AT before the American public, we have deemed a 
public service, if not a professional duty. 


a 
225 Washington Street, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
I. H. & T. W. CARTER, Publishers, 


se 25 BROMFIELD ST., 


Opposite the head of Franklin Siree?, 


BOSTON. 
0. W. ROBINSON. Boston, 
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S. G. GHEEVER, m7 LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
| |» 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, | 


Office, No. 39 State Street, Boston, 


'Insures Lives on the Mutual | 


Principle. 


IMPORT 


And Manufacturer 
Engine Hose, Fire Buck- $4,700,000, 
ets, Elastic Pipes, Fire And increasing, for the benefit of Members, present 
Caps, Harnesses, Collars, and future. | 
WV ‘ep po =. 

diag Car pet Bags, Ma- The whole safely and advantageous! y invest2d. 
chine Belting (of all widths phe business conducted exclusive ly for the ben- | 
and sizes), House, Store, and efit of the persons insured. The preston = 
NI taken on a life, $20,000. Surplus distribute 

Bank Trunks, Saddles, umong the members annually; settled by cash 
Bridles, Horse Blankets, or by hana pm to policy - ; is 
s a x | Forms of applications, and pamphiets of the 

Fly Nets, &e ? &c | Company and its Reports, to be had of its agents, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. (| orat the office of the Company, or forwarded by 


BOSTON. MASS ; mail if written for. 

, , bw ° | ‘ 
MILITARY HORSE EQUIPMENTS TO Benj. F. Stevens, President. 
LET. Josepu M. Grpsens, Secretary. | 


STURGIS’ . PHIPPS & SMITH, 
Elecluc Com (ZELLZ | 
Elect Cz of nd, Port, ju, and esi | 


| 
| 
NET ACCUMULATION, 








FOR THE CURE OF 


‘n theamatn PRINTERS. 


Pain in the Limbs, 
Sprains, ; 
Lumbago, &e. Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 


This is a Magical Remedy for all the above 
a 50 BROMFIELD ST., 


TRY IT ONCE. 


And you will never allow yourself to be 
without it. 


CARTER & WILEY, 


1388 WASHINGTON STREET, 
¥ Especial attention given io Siereotyping or 


BOSTOX. Llectrotyping Church Music. 


(Room 15,) 


Boston. 
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THE UNITARIAN WHEEEKLY. 
1868. — 





THE 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


Having attained, during the past two years, a largely-increased circulation through all 
parts of the country, will commence the new year in a condition of increased attractive- 
ness and usefulness. 





THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


The oldest Unitarian journal in the country, published at the fountain-head of Liberal 
Christianity, is, by virtue of its position, enabled to present its readers every week with 
the earliest and fullest record of opinions and events relating to the progress and 
position of the denomination. It aims to be a leading American Journal of Religion 
and Education, the faithful representative of 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY, 


The advocate and exponent of 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, HUMAN PROGRESS, AND 
HUMAN EQUALITY. 

Among its contributors, the Register numbers nearly all the distinguished writers of 
he Unitarian denomination. 

The Register, while seeking faithfully to present both the claims and the duties of 
Liberal Christianity, will also endeavor to quicken the spiritual nature of its readers 
and lead them to a life of personal consecration and practical religion. 

The best Foreign and Home Correspondents will be secured, and, employing our own 
special reporters, the fullest and earliest information concerning all matters of interest 
will always be given. 

The department of Family Reading will be arranged with special care, and a full 
and complete secular summary of the week, including carefully-corrected market reports 
will be added. 

Another valuable feature of the Register will be a Sermon every week, including 
the course preached during the winter at the Boston Tueatre. These will be 
specially reported for its columns. 

Arrangements have been made by which the Register will be published and mailed 
in season to reach its subscribers in all parts of the country for Sunday reading. 

IERMS. Delivered by Mail, $3.00 per annum in advance. By Carrier, $3.50 


per annum in advance. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, , 


26 Chauncy Street, . - - Boston. 








Rev. 8S. W. BusH, Editor. Geo. H. ELLs, Business Agent. 

















